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Are General Fire Insurance Carriers 








Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co................0000. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.................. Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co............. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association................-. Alton, Il. 
Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co........... Indianapolis, Ind. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............ Kansas City, Mo. 
National Retailers Mutual Insurance Co.................-. Chicago, III. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Lansing, Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co................ Des Moines, Ia. 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A service organization maintained by the Mill Mutuals. 
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PREVENTION OF HOLOCAUSTS -- 
A CHALLENGE TO INSURANCE 


HE public and the insurance 

! business have not yet recov- 

ered from the shock of the 
Boston night club fire and the ter- 
rific loss of life which resulted. The 
fact that such a disaster could hap- 
pen under modern conditions, with 
model building codes, powers of 
visitation and inspection — not only 
by state and municipal authorities, 
but by the insurance companies and 
their various agencies — is bewilder- 
ing to the average person who has 
been propagandized into the belief 
that the public had been protected 
by the activities of such agencies. 

Probably insurance must share in 
the responsibility for its failure to 
do a sound job of underwriting and 
engineering as Mr. A. P. Lange of 
San Francisco, the well-known insur- 
ance buyer, contends in his recent 
communication to the Insurance 
Field. When it comes to “hitting 
the nail on the head” in insurance 
matters, Mr. Lange is known to be 
a man with good aim. He had some- 
thing important to say on the same 
subject nearly seven years ago. We 
quote in full his letter dated June 15, 
1936, to the Daily Commercial News 
of San Francisco, California: 

“T am very much interested in the 
item in today’s Daily Commercial 
News regarding San Francisco’s fire 
traps and the efforts which are be- 
ing made to eliminate them. 

“May I suggest that one reason for 
the existence of these structures is 
the ease with which owners and oc- 
cupants can obtain insurance against 
loss or damage by fire. Furthermore, 
that by insuring the buildings and 
their contents for full value, they 
are allowed a very material reduc- 
tion in the fire insurance rate. This, 
of course, places them in a position 
where they do not feel any particu- 
lar concern over any losses that may 
occur. 


“As a remedy for the situation I 
suggest that the fire insurance com- 
panies refuse to insure structures 
found to be in unsatisfactory condi- 
tion and substitute for their credits 
for high insurance to value a plan 
of underwriting whereby the insured 
will bear a portion of every loss that 
occurs. In fact, one whereby the in- 
sured will bear the entire portion of 
a loss not exceeding a certain per- 
centage of the value, as in the case 
of automobile (collision) and earth- 
quake insurance coverages. 

“The insurance companies have 
the facilities for making complete 
inspections of every structure. It is 
not necessary for them to consult 
any authorities to obtain permission 
to refuse to insure unsafe risks, leav- 
ing them in an ideal position to 
render the public a real service. Nec- 
essarily every loss that occurs in a 
community tends to increase the 
rates of insurance in that commu- 
nity, and it is unfair to those whose 
premises are kept safe from fire to 
be called upon to pay additional 
rates because of the practice of the 
insurance companies to insure unsafe 
risks,” : 

Companies which follow the sound 
policy of selectivity in their under- 
writing practices have too often 
been accused of not rendering a pub- 
lic service. It is said of them, “they 
take the cream and leave the rest to 
us.” On the other hand, companies 
are continually being pushed into cov- 
ering “undesirable” risks by agents 
so hungry for commissions that they 
give their favors to the companies 
which will take the bad with the 
good. Banks and other financial in- 
stitutions controlling a large num- 
ber of risks have followed the same 
practice and have exercised the same 
kind of pressure on the business. 


(Continued on page 3) 
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HORACE B. CORELL 


Acting Insurance Commissioner 
State of Michigan 


I Be appointment of Horace B. Corell as acting insurance commissioner of 
Michigan, one of the first official acts undertaken by Governor Harry F. 
Kelly when he assumed office early this month, was extremely popular. Mr. 
Corell's designation as acting commissioner does not mean that his appoint- 
ment is temporary but was given because of a reorganization bill now before 
the Michigan Legislature which would make the insurance department merely 
a unit in an omnibus division directing supervision of business activities. The 
new commissioner is a veteran insurance supervisory authority, having a rec- 
ord of twenty-four years service with the Michigan Department. During fif- 
teen of these years he served as deputy. His past experience augurs well 
for a most successful administration of the state insurance department. 
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Editorial 


(Continued from page 1) 


If all insurance companies in the 
public interest would stand back of 
the company that has the courage 
to resist that kind of pressure, real 
fire prevention and safety measures 
will be given a big lift. No property 
owner has an inherent right to in- 
surance protection on the property 
which he owns unless he keeps such 
property in the best possible condi- 
tion consistent with its location and 
the use which is being made of it. 


Lumbermens Mutual 


Promotes 


PRESIDENT JAMES S. KEMPER OF 
THE LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASU- 
alty Company of Chicago has an- 
nounced the advancement of W. P. 
Moore and Paul Brown to senior 
executives and the appointment of 
R. B. Bart, O. D. Moreen and M. S. 
Hughey as junior executives of the 
company. 

Joining the organization as an au- 
tomobile underwriter in 1932, Mr. 
Moore was made a junior executive 
in 1939, and appointed manager of 
the Compensation Underwriting De- 
partment in 1941. 

Mr. Brown recently was appointed 
head of the Bond Department. After 
serving 15 years as assistant secre- 
tary in charge of the Bonding De- 
partment of the Southern Surety, 
Mr. Brown went with Home In- 
demnity where he served as secre- 
tary in charge of the Bonding De- 
partment. 

Mr. Bart joined the organization 
in 1935 in the statistical tabulating 
department. He received his de- 
gree from Northwestern University. 


California Ruling On 
All-Risk Policies 


A RULING PROHIBITING FIRE COM- 
PANIES FROM INCLUDING COVERAGE 
against loss by theft and other casu- 
alty lines in their “valuable papers” 
protection policies and the assump- 
tion of fire lines by casualty carriers 
issuing similar policies has been re- 
leased by Insurance Commissioner 
A. Caminetti, Jr., of California. 

Failure of companies to get to- 
gether to prepare legislation to per- 
mit continuance of such all-risk poli- 
cies prompted the issuance of the 
present ruling, which is effective 
after the close of the present legis- 
lature, according to Commissioner 
Caminetti. 
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Items Concerning What Is Going 
On In The Insurance World 


Miscellany 

AUTOMOBILE “GRAVEYARDS” HAVE 
CONTIBUTED FOUR MILLION CARS TO 
the scrap campaign since last Febru- 
ary — Prominent British architect 
says windowless buildings are dan- 
gerous under bombing conditions; 
windows vent concussion resulting in 
less structural damage — Absentee- 
ism has been reduced 50 per cent 
among municipal employes of Schen- 
ectady, New York, through the use 
of vitamin pills which are supplied 
daily to workers during the fall and 
winter — Monthly sugar allotment 
to candy makers is now 80 per cent 
of amount they used for same month 
in 1941 — For a round-trip of one 
night in each direction, the usual 
linen stock for a standard pullman 
sleeping car consists of about 500 
pieces. 

* * * 


Pendergast And O’Malley 
Freed On Contempt Charge 


THE UNITED STATES SUPREME 
COURT ON JANUARY 4 REVERSED THE 
conviction of Thomas J. Pendergast, 
former Missouri democratic political 
figure; R. Emmett O’Malley, former 
Superintendent of Insurance of Mis- 
souri, and A. L. McCormack, St. 
Louis insurance agent, on a charge 
of criminal contempt of court in 
connection with the compromise set- 
tlement of the $10,000,000 Missouri 
fire rate case in 1936. All three had 
been accused of “fraudulently foist- 
ing upon the Federal Court of Kan- 
sas City a corrupt settlement of in- 
surance rate litigation, procured 
through bribery of the Missouri Su- 
perintendent of Insurance.” 

The Supreme Court in a 6-1 deci- 
sion held that the three-year statute 
of limitations prevented conviction 
of the trio for criminal contempt of 
court, for deceiving a Kansas City 
Federal Court in connection with the 
case. The Supreme Court ruled that 
any contempt committed by Pender- 
gast, O’Malley and McCormack 
against the court occurred not later 
than February 1, 1936, when the 
court ordered the distribution of the 
impounded funds. Since it was more 
than three years after that date that 
the contempt citations were initiated 


the Supreme Court acted accord- 
ingly and reversed the convictions. 

The contempt proceedings, had 
they been upheld, would have meant 
additional imprisonment of two years 
for both Pendergast and O’Malley. 
McCormack was placed on a two- 
year probation on the contempt of 
court charge. 

Pendergast and O’Malley have al- 
ready served terms in Leavenworth 
penitentiary for income tax evasion 
as a result of the alleged bribes they 
received. 
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California Assistant 


Commissioner Gets Judgeship 

EX-GOVERNOR CULBERT L. OLSON OF 
CALIFORNIA, AS ONE OF HIS LAST OF- 
ficial acts before leaving office, ap- 
pointed chief assistant insurance 
commissioner Eugene P. Fay, a 
municipal court judge in Los An- 


geles. Previous to his elevation to 
the office of chief assistant insur- 
ance commissioner of California, 


which post he had held for almost 4 
years, Mr. Fay was on the legal staff 
of the Liquidation Department of 
the California Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Sidney L. Weinstock, since 1939 
deputy insurance commissioner of 
the state and author of “California 
Insurafice Code — Annotated,” has 
been appointed to succeed Mr. Fay 
as chief assistant insurance commis- 
sioner. He will be in charge of the 
Los Angeles office of the Depart- 
ment. : 

# om * 


Urges Abandonment Of 


Nonessential Conventions 

ABANDONMENT OF MEETINGS AND 
CONVENTIONS THAT WILL NOT CON- 
tribute in an important way to win- 
ning the war was recently urged by 
Joseph B. Eastman, director of de- 
fense transportation. 

Responding to requests for the at- 
titude of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation on the holding of conven- 
tions involving inter-city travel, Mr. 
Eastman said in a formal statement 
that individual associations must 
make their own decisions. He indi- 
cated, however, that no such gather- 
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ings would be justified, in view of 
war burdens on the transportation 
system, unless they would help to 
shorten the war. 

Mr. Eastman pointed out that ex- 
panding war production, larger troop 
movements, and a rising volume of 
travel on war business would sub- 
ject the already heavily burdened 
transportation lines to heavier strains 
in 1943. Railroad and bus lines, he 
said, “will have extremely limited 
facilities in 1943 for passengers not 
in the armed services or not on busi- 
ness of an essential or emergency 
character.” 

The O. D. T. director declared 
that “Every convention or meeting 
canceled, even if it would have in- 
volved travel by only a compara- 
tively small number of persons, will 
mean a decidedly worthwhile saving 
of transportation facilities and will 
itself constitute a contribution to 
the war effort.” 


Holds W.D C. Expense 
Allowance Not Taxable 


A DECISION HOLDING THAT THE 
314% EXPENSE ALLOWANCE RECEIVED 
by fiduciary agents of the War Dam- 
age Corporation is not subject to 
federal income tax has been rendered 
by the commissioner of internal rev- 
enue. The commissioner’s decision 
was given in response to a letter 
from the legal department of the 
War Damage Corporation wherein 
it was disclosed that there would be 
an adjustment in the expense reim- 
bursement so that the allowance 
would cover without profit the di- 
rect, actual and necessary expenses 
of the fiduciary agent, exclusive of 
any expenses of executive manage- 
ment or those normally incident to 
its regular business. 

The letter of the W. D. C. to the 
commissioner related that it had re- 
quested each fiduciary agent to sub- 
mit a statement of the total amount 
of expense reimbursement received 
and also a statement of permissible 
expenses actually incurred. An ad- 
justment will be made, the W. D. C. 
states, on the basis of such state- 
ments so in the final analysis the 
fiduciary agent will have retained 
only the amount necessary to cover 
their actual expenses. 

In rendering his decision, the com- 
missioner of internal revenue pointed 
out that the new income tax formula 
for mutual companies would auto- 
matically exclude such receipts from 
taxable income, while in the stock 
returns the expense reimbursement 
might be excluded from taxable in- 
come provided such expenses were 
not claimed as deductions from gross 
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income by such carriers for any tax- 
able year. 
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Hartford Steam Boiler Resigns 


From National Bureau 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER IN- 
SPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 
has resigned from the National Bu- 
reau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, effective February 13, al- 
though the company, through a mu- 
tual agreement, was released from its 
obligation to observe bureau rules 
and rates as of January 1. 
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Forty-four State Legislatures 
Meet In 1943 


LAWMAKERS IN FORTY-FOUR STATES 
AND THE UNITED STATES CONGRESS 
will meet in regular session during 
1943 to consider legislative action in 
various fields. A list of the states 
that meet this year together witli 
opening dates and time limits for 
such sessions, follows: 


Session Limit of 
State Begins Session 
ene May 4............ 60 Days 
| rea. i = ee 60 Days 
| | eee (a: Se 60 Days 
Cannes .......5.—.=. i aa No Limit 
ene a Se No Limit 
Connecticut ............ pe Sema June 
i ee ee 60 Days 
INE «once | ae: 60 Days 
IO ccccerse Seca eee 60 Days 
| ene Le Sees ays 
Illinois Ye eee No Limit 
DIMIOI 5. osdscrcscoceaee 1 Ry RESTS 61 Days 
Ea > No Limit 
OS eee OS: 50 Days 
i | Senne a No Limit 
Maryan =... i eee 90 Days 
Massachusetts ........ Faw, 6... No Limit 
Michigan ......-..<.-.. | ee Sees No Limit 
Minnesota ..............-. |. ee 90 Days 
OE eee ven. 6:22 No Limit 
Montana ............--.--. | ee ee 60 Days 
Neucasea ...............- a eee No Limit 
re : ae 60 Days 
New Hampshire......Jan. 6.......... No Limit 
New Jersey ............-- ) OS * No Limit 
New Mexico ............ oS 60 Days 
ew Yor ................jam. 6..:....... No Limit 
North Carolina........ ia: 6. No Limit 
North Dakota.......... | a eee 60 Days 
eee oe eee No Limit 
Oklahoma ................ jo eee No Limit 
Crenen  —...-.......- Jan, 4... No Limit 
Pennsylvania .......... Jats Ses No Limit 
Rhode Island .......... Le ee No Limit 
South Carolina........ | a | eee No Limit 
South Dakota.......... | a ee 60 Days 
i‘, ne i ser No Limit 
( ee, ee No Limit 
Lo. eS Le. 60 Days 
Vermont ............... = a oe No Limit 
Washington ..... ..... Fam. $2 2.2 60 Days 
West Virginia......... [eS |: Bae 60 Days 
Wiseonsia  .............Jan. ¥3........ No Limit 
Wyoming ................ | a,» Seo 40 Days 
U. S. Congress........ Jan. 3.........No Limit 


In the states of Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Delaware and Florida the regular 
pay is limited to the days stated: 
otherwise there is no limit to length 
of session. 


In the states of Arkansas and 
West Virginia the session may be 
extended by vote of two-thirds mem- 
bers of each house. 

In Idaho the session may be ex- 
tended by the governor not longer 
than thirty days. 

The session of the Georgia legis- 
lature which convened on January 
11 for 10 days is a special session. 
Regular session convenes July 11 un- 
less changed by majority of quorum 
at special session. It has been the 
practice of the Georgia legislature 
in past years to go right into regular 
session following the special and not 
wait for the designated date. 
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Resume Missouri Hearings 

THE HEARINGS WHICH FOR SOME 
MONTHS HAVE BEEN CONDUCTED IN 
various cities throughout the country 
by Attorney General Roy D. McKit- 
trick of Missouri in his ouster suit 
against the 128 stock fire insurance 
companies involved in the “Missouri 
Compromise” were resumed in Chi- 
cago early in January. The present 
hearings which, when completed, are 
expected to conclude the investiga- 
tion, will be devoted to cross ex- 
amination of principal witnesses by 
company attorneys and redirect ex- 
amiination of these same witnesses 
by McKittrick. 

Among the witnesses being ques- 
tioned at the Chicago hearings are 
Russell D. Hobbs, manager of the 
Western Actuarial Bureau; Charles 
F. Thomas, manager of the West- 
ern Underwriters Association, and 
John C. Harding, vice-president and 
western manager of the Springfield 
Fire and Marine. 
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Acts to Curb Insurance 


Data to Foreign Countries 

ATTORNEY GENERAL FRANCIS 
BIDDLE, ON JANUARY 13, DISCLOSED 
that he has sent a letter to insurance 
companies and brokers throughout 
the United States warning them of 
the dangers of transmitting to any 
foreign country information concern- 
ing insurance contracts. 

The Attorney General’s letter 
called specific attention to provisions 
of the Espionage Act of 1917, mak- 
ing it a crime to assist another per- 
son to obtain information about na- 
tional defense, with reason to be- 
lieve that such information is to be 
used to the injury of the United 
States or to the advantage of a for- 
eign country. 

During the war emergency, the 
letter said, information relating to 
cargoes, hulls, plants, supplies, equip- 
ment and similar matters, as well 
as to personnel engaged in the war 
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program, cannot be sent abroad in 
connection with insurance contracts 
without reason to believe that the 
information may be used to the in- 
jury of the United States or to the 
advantage of a foreign nation. The 
dangers inherent in the transmission 
of such information, the letter em- 
phasized, are present even though 
the information may be destined only 
for neutral countries or for our 
allies. 

The letter pointed out that the 
Office of Censorship, which controls 
the transmission of such information, 
is prepared to consider problems 
growing out of this restriction. Rep- 
resentatives of Federal agencies con- 
cerned with internal security will 
cooperate with the Office of Censor- 
ship in an advisory capacity in or- 
der to prevent leakage of strategic 
information, Mr. Biddle said. 

The Office of Censorship is pre- 
pared to entertain proposals from in- 
surance companies, brokers and other 
interested parties whereby, under 
the supervision and control of Cen- 
sorship, limited information required 
for insurance and reinsurance pur- 
poses may be transmitted abroad un- 
der conditions which do not violate 
the terms of the Attorney General’s 
letter. One such program has al- 
ready received the approval of the 
Office of Censorship. 

The text of Attorney General 
Biddle’s letter to the insurance in- 
dustry follows: 


It has come to my attention that 
information of a strategic character has 
been sent to persons in foreign countries 
in connection with insurance contracts. 
The Act of June 15, 1917, 40 Stat. 217, 
as amended March 28, 1940, 54 Stat. 79, 
makes it illegal to receive, or to aid 
another to receive, information con- 
nected with the national defense with 
reason to believe that it is to be used 
to the injury of the United States or 
the advantage of a foreign nation. 

Under present conditions, information 
relating to cargoes, hulls, plants, sup- 
plies, equipment and the like, as well 
as to personnel engaged in the war ef- 
fort, cannot be sent abroad in connec- 
tion with insurance contracts without 
reason to believe that this information 
may be used to the injury of the United 
States or the advantage of a foreign 
nation. The dangers inherent in the 
transmission of this information are 
present even though such information 
may be destined only for neutral coun- 
tries or those allied with us. 

It is my understanding that the Of- 
fice of Censorship already has _ pro- 
hibited such information from leaving 
the country, but as an added precau- 
tion I am sending this statement gen- 
erally to insurance companies and brok- 
ers. I am advised that the Office of 
Censorship will consider problems that 
may arise in conforming to these re- 
strictions. 

I am sure you will agree with me 
that it is important that there may be 
no leakage of strategic information. 
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A. R. Sale Dies 


A, R. SALE, FOUNDER AND SECRE- 
TARY OF THE IOWA HARDWARE MU- 
tual Insurance Company from 1903 
until 1931, died at his home in Mason 
City, Iowa, on December 23. He 
was 89 years old at the time of his 
death. 

Following his resignation as sec- 
retary of the lowa Hardware in 1931, 
Mr. Sale continued to serve the or- 
ganization as treasurer until July, 
1940, at which time he was elected 
a director. He served in that capac- 
ity up to the time of his death. He 
had spent many years as a teacher 
in the public schools and was for 14 
years superintendent of Mason City 
schools. 
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National Fire Waste 
Contest Gets Under Way 


THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE AND NATIONAL FIRE 
Waste Council on January 14, an- 
nounced inauguration of the 20th 
National Fire Waste Contest for 
fire safety accomplishments by cities 
and communities throughout the 
country. 

The National Fire Waste Coun- 
cil, organized in 1922 to advise the 
National Chamber in fire prevention 
educational work and to assist local 
chambers of commerce and _ their 
cities in fire prevention programs, to- 
day comprises thirty-one organiza- 
tions, including principal mutual and 
stock fire insurance associations. 

Some 550 cities, through chambers 
of commerce and fire prevention 
committees, participate in the con- 
test. Their united and individual ef- 
forts in fire prevention and fire safe- 
ty, now of war-time urgency, have 
been an outstanding contribution 
over the years in preventing and 
controlling the nation’s enormous an- 
nual toll of property destruction and 
lives lost through preventable fires. 

A Chamber statement to member 
organizations says: 

“In crucial 1943, when the mobilized 
might of the Nation’s enormous war 
effort must be hurled decisively against 
our enemies, no wartime conservation 
is more vital than the prevention of 
destructive fires which are ravaging our 
war production, killing and disabling 
thousands of our people — as effectively 
as if from wholesale enemy attack. 
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“Approaching $300,000,000 in esti- 
mated property values, the nation’s 1942 
fire losses, in terms of critical man- 
power, material and facilities which now 
cannot be adequately replaced, and un- 
regainable time, are incalculable. They 
mean ships, planes, tanks, guns and 
food not delivered — victory delayed, 
additional lives lost in Africa, the West- 
ern Pacific, or elsewhere. 

“This is the fire problem of 1943, 
faced by every community and _ its 
chamber of commerce — by every man- 
ufacturer, every war worker, every 
farmer — by every citizen and every 
organization.” 

As in the past, in the current con- 
test cities will be divided into six 
population classes — those under 
20,000; 20,000 to 50,000; 50,000 to 
100,000; 100,000 to 250,000; 250,- 
000 to 500,000; and those over 500,- 
000. There will be a grand award 
and an award for each population 
class. A number of cities in each 
class will receive engraved certifi- 
cates of honorable mention. 

The valuable experience in fire 
safety accomplishments embodied in 
the reports of the cities provide an 
effective source for public education 
and the results of the contest are 
broadcast throughout the country. 

“Because of the wartime urgency 
of organized, vigilant and intensive 
fire prevention,’ the Chamber’s 
statement concluded, “We confi- 
dently expect the largest response 
for 1942 in the history of this na- 
tion-wide program.” 


Pink Urges No Disturbance 
of HOLC-SCA Contract 


THE CONTRACT BETWEEN THE 
HOME OWNERS’ LOAN CORPORATION 
and the Stock Company Association 
which has been under review by the 
New York Insurance Department 
since it was entered into several years 
ago, should not be disturbed, accord- 
ing to a memorandum issued by Su- 
perintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink on the eve’ of his retirement 
from office. The Superintendent 
stated that while the contract is not 
free from criticism he had decided 
on the conclusion reached so that 
the matter would not be an annoy- 
ance to his successor. He urged, how- 
ever, that his decision not be con- 
sidered as a precedent. 

Superintendent Pink’s memoran- 
dum on the subject follows: 

“This matter has dragged for a 
long time. It has been a most diffi- 
cult problem because a United States 
agency is involved. 

“Tt has always seemed to me that 
the February 1, 1940, contract be- 
tween the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration and the Stock Company 
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Association was vulnerable in many 
respects and created precedents 
which might be embarrassing to the 
companies in the future. The mat- 
ter was submitted to the Attorney 
General and his opinions are of rec- 
ord. The latest opinion indicated 
that the revised contract is not 
illegal on its face. Whether it is or 
is not illegal depends upon the 
method of execution and whether the 
amount of payment to the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation is proper. 

“In a memorandum dated June 18, 
1941, following the opinion of the 
Attorney General, we discussed the 
contract in some detail. We stated 
that the Department would examine 
the operations under the contract 
after a six months’ period had ex- 
pired and that by that time it should 
be possible to know how the plan 
was being carried on and whether 
or not the payments were fair and 
proper. Efforts made to conduct an 
actual examination of this phase of 
the activities of the Home Owners’ 
Loan Corporation were unsuccessful 
because of the denial by the lederal 
agency of permission to look at its 
records. 

“It was suggested that the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation would in 
lieu of an examination supply us with 
information which might be required 
to come to a determination. This 
course was adopted. Information was 
received which shows the cost of 
services rendered. Subsequently, the 
Department received from the Stock 
Company Association copies of fur- 
ther amendments to the agreement 
which were made effective as of 
June 1, 1942. The amendments pro- 
vide (1) that the Association shall 
pay to the Home Owners’ Loan Cor- 
poration monthly for services a sum 
equivalent to 18 per cent of the net 
premiums written under the agree- 
ment, and (2) the Association agrees 
to pay a commission of not to ex- 
ceed 15 per cent to agents on all 
business written pursuant to the 
agreement. The February 1, 1940, 
arrangement was to pay 25 per cent 
to the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion and 20 per cent to the agents. 

“The contract as modified is an 
improvement but is still not free 
from criticism. The gist of our ob- 
jection is that the savings resulting 
from the large scale production and 
management should be given to the 
policyholders and not to a govern- 
ment agency. However, the combined 
payment to the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation and the producers un- 
der the amended agreement is not 
very much more than commissions 
and field supervision expenses on 
this class of business. Undoubtedly 
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some real service is given by the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
and the expense of collection is cer- 
tainly saved. 

“It would seem that some con- 
clusion should be reached so that 
this matter .will not be an annoyance 
to my successor. In view of the 
opinion of the Attorney General, the 
modification of the contract, the fact 
that a Federal agency is involved, 
and all of the circumstances, I have 
decided that while the contract is 
not free from criticism it should not 
be disturbed. On the other hand, I 
would urge that it be not considered 
a precedent.” 

The Virginia Corporation Com- 
mission on December 14 held an in- 
formal conference with counsel for 
the Stock Company Association rela- 
tive to approval of the amended and 
supplemental agreements between 
the SCA and the HOLC. After oral 
arguments by counsel, certain memo- 
randa were left with the Commis- 
sion and they took the case under 
advisement. 

On December 23 the Commission 
notified the Stock Company Associa- 
tion that, after reviewing and study- 
ing the memoranda and giving full 
weight and consideration to the ar- 
guments advanced, it had unanimous- 
ly decided to deny the request for 
approval of the contract. 

* * ae 


Hudelson Named Mill Own- 
ers Agency Superintendent 


H. B. CARSON, PRESIDENT OF THE 
MILL OWNERS MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 
ance Company of Des Moines, Iowa, 
announces that H. E. Hudelson has 
been appointed to fill the newly cre- 
ated position with the company of 
superintendent of agents. 

Mr. Hudelson has been with the 
Mill Owners Mutual since March 1, 
1934, serving the company as spe- 
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cial agent in the northeastern Iowa 
territory, and recently in Florida 
and Georgia. Previous to joining the 
Mill Owners organization eight years 
ago, Mr. Hudelson spent thirteen 
years in the fire and general insur- 
ance business as a special agent and 
as a local agent. He is a graduate 
of Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, and has been active in insur- 
ance circles. 

George McKiever has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Hudelson as 
special agent for the Mill Owners 
Mutual in Georgia and Florida. 

* 


Ruling On Premiums In 


Course Of Collection 


PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLEC- 
TION, OTHER THAN LIFE INSURANCE 
and annuity premiums, and not more 
than ninety days past due on Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, and premiums in course 
of collection, other than life insurance 
and annuity premiums, for which the 
government of the United States or 
any of its instrumentalities is directly 
liable to the insurer, whether or not 
more than ninety days past due on 
December 31, 1942, may be treated 
as admitted assets for annual state- 
ment purposes in California, it has 
been decreed by Insurance Commis- 
sioner A. Caminetti, Jr. 

All other premiums in course of 
collection on December 31, 1942, the 
ruling states, shall be reported and 
will be treated as “assets not ad- 
mitted.” 

Insurers doing business in the state 
of California are required to file 
their annual statement with the In- 
surance Commissioner on or before 
March 1, 1943. 

* a * 


Maryland Report Discloses 
27 States Are Self-Insurers 


A RECENT STUDY OF SELF-INSUR- 
ANCE ON STATE PROPERTY MADE BY 
the Maryland Legislative Council, 
reveals that more than half of the 
48 states are “self-insurers” paying 
fire losses on state property from ap- 
propriations, bond issues or special 
funds set up for that purpose. Com- 
mercial insurance companies, it is 
reported, protect the rest of the 
states against fire loss to state prop- 
erty. 

The use of two general plans for 
financing self-insurance is indicated 
by the survey. In one the payment 
of losses is made from current ap- 
propriations or by special bond is- 
sues; the other provides for the 
building up of a reserve fund from 
which losses can be met without af- 
fecting current funds or necessitat- 
ing a bond issue. 
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Of the 27 self-insured states il 
(Alabama, Florida, Kentucky, Mich- 
igan, North Dakota, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee and Wisconsin) op- 
erate regular insurance funds follow- 
ing in most cases basic principles of 
commercial fire insurance; 13 states 
(California, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas and 
Washington) carry no insurance and 
have no insurance fund, depending 
upon current appropriations or bond 
issues to care for fire losses; and 3 
states (Illinois, Iowa and South Da- 
kota) act as self-insurers with lim- 
ited funds. 

e ee 


Compensation Coverage 


For O.C.D. Workers 


A FUND OF $5,000,000 To BE USED 
FOR PROVIDING A SYSTEM OF FEDERAL 
Workmen’s Compensation for volun- 
teer defense workers throughout the 
country has been authorized under a 
directive recently signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Under this order 
medical and hospital expenses and 
monthly benefits, it is understood, 
will be provided for volunteer de- 
fense workers who are injured in 
line of duty. Assistance will also be 
given to families of volunteers who 
are killed. : 

Originally the Government had in- 
tended to provide civilian war risk 
insurance through the Pepper bill 
which failed of passage at the last 
session of Congress. The new setup 
will be administered by the Social 
Security Board. 

The Eastern Underwriter, in its 
issue of January 7, reports that ma- 
chinery to administer the plan has 
already been set up in New Jersey. 
Leonard Dreyfuss, civilian defense 
director of the state, in confirming 
the report claims that New Jersey is 
the first state to make arrangements 
with the Federal Security Agency 
for this much-needed program of in- 
demnification. 

Specifically, benefits are now be- 
ing made to an auxiliary policeman 
injured in a practice blackout who, 
according to Mr. Dreyfuss, is re- 
ceiving $150 a month while incapac- 
itated in addition to $2,000 for doc- 
tor and hospital expenses. His bene- 
fits are being paid from the Civilian 
War Assistance Fund, one of two 
forms of protection being afforded 
through the Federal program. 

The program is available to all 
states but New Jersey, as a result 
of Mr. Dreyfuss’ alertness, got the 
jump on all others, 
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Orders Reduction In 
Virginia Auto Rates 


A REDUCTION IN AUTOMOBILE CAS- 
UALTY INSURANCE RATES FOR VIR- 
ginia motorists effective January 1, 
1943, has been ordered by the Vir- 
ginia Corporation Commission. The 
cuts, which have been requested by 
member companies of the Mutual 
Casualty Insurance Rating Bureau 
and the National Bureau of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters, are ap- 
proximately 20 per cent for the hold- 
ers of “A” gasoline rationing cards, 
10 per cent for the holders of “B” 
cards and from 1 to 2 per cent for 
holders of “C” cards. 

The Commission pointed out that 
the reduction is on a temporary 
basis and is subject to further order. 
The cut will not be retroactive. 


Estimate 30% Drop In 1942 
Fatalities 


DEATHS FROM TRAFFIC ACCIDENTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES DURING 1942 
will total less than 28,000, it was 
predicted by the National Safety 
Council on December 31. This esti- 
mate was based on the 25,580 fatali- 
ties recorded during the first 11 
months of the year and trends ob- 
served during December. Final fig- 
ures will not be available for several 
weeks. ; 

The estimated 1942 total repre- 
sents a saving of 12,000 lives or 30 
per cent under the 1941 total of 
39,969. The Council, however, re- 
gards the loss of lives this year as 
a greater blow to the nation’s pro- 
ductive efforts because about 18,- 
000 workers were on the death list. 

The Council pointed out that the 
nation cannot feel too much satis- 
faction over the 1942 decrease be- 
cause most of this decrease resulted 
automatically from the decline in 
driving due to gasoline and tire ra- 
tioning. With national gasoline ra- 
tioning and lower driving speed, it 
is predicted that the traffic death 
total undoubtedly will decline still 
further in 1943. 

On the other hand, the Council 
states, car pooling means more vic- 
tims per accident. Progressive de- 
terioration of tires, brakes and cars 
will increase the hazard. Reports 
show a definite increase in drinking 
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drivers. Furthermore, many war 
workers are driving recklessly, and 
seem to feel they are exempt from 
traffic regulations because of the 
nature of their work. 

Any decrease in the 1943 tolls, 
the Council believes, probably will 
be chiefly among non-workers, as in 
1942. With more men, women and 
even children going into war work, 
traffic casualties among workers will 
be nearly as great as in 1942, unless 
police, engineers and individual driv- 
ers and pedestrians do their utmost 
to prevent accidents. 

e e °¢@ 


Court Hits Minnesota 


Ficticious Fleet Rulings 

A DECISION HOLDING THAT INSUR- 
ANCE COMMISSIONER NEWELL R. 
Johnson of Minnesota went beyond 
his authority in issuing and entorc- 
ing his rulings of last Summer re- 
quiring insurance carriers to fur- 
nish him with data on all automo- 
bile policies written by them, has 
been handed down by Judge Hugo 
Hanft, in Ramsey County Court, St. 
Paul. The suit brought by Lloyds of 
Minneapolis and decided in their 
favor, had been closely followed by 
insurance men throughout the state. 

Following the issuance of the fleet 
rulings by Commissioner Johnson, 
Lloyds retused to submit the data 
on fleet policies requested by the 
Department. Instead it brought an 
action attacking the authority of the 
Commissioner to compel compliance 
with his rulings. Lloyds did not con- 
ceal the fact that it had made and 
permitted and intended to continue 
to make and permit advantages and 
distinctions in favor of different 
classes of insureds, with respect to 
the amount of premiums charged. 

In the case at issue the primary 
question involved concerned the 
power of the Insurance Department to 
make and enforce the rulings under 
consideration. The court held that 
it had no such power under present 
statutes and that if such additional 
specific powers were desired by the 
Department, remedial legislation 
must first be enacted. 

In arguing their case before the 
court, attorneys for the Insurance 
Department contended that a special 
Minnesota law covering such con- 
cerns as Lloyds gave the Commis- 
sioner the power to compel compli- 
ance with his rulings. This law speci- 
fies that such concerns “may be au- 
thorized to transact insurance other 
than life in the state in such man- 
ner and under such terms as the 
Commissioner of Insurance may di- 
rect.” The court held, however, that 
this special law did not contemplate 
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that Lloyds could operate only under 
dictatorial powers of the Commis- 
sioner. 

Judge Hanft pointed out that if 
the Department believed from in- 
formation in its hands that Lloyds, 
through the issuance of so-called fic- 
ticious fleet policies at discrimina- 
tory rates, had violated the anti-dis- 
crimination statutes, action might be 
started against the organization on 
that ground. 

¥ * * 


Puckette Resigns As Editor 
Of Insurance Field 


THE RESIGNATION OF JOHN E. 
PUCKETTE AS PRESIDENT AND EDITOR 
of the Insurance lield Company of 
Louisville and the election of M. W. 
Davidson and Fred C. Crowell, Jr., 
to the respective posts formerly held 
by Mr. Puckette, has been an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Puckette, whose future plans 
have not been made public, had been 
with the Insurance Field since 1927, 
serving successively as associate edi- 
tor, managing editor and _ editor- 
president. 

Mr. Davidson, the new president, 
has served as treasurer of the pub- 
lishing company for the past nine 
years. Mr. Crowell, the incoming 
editor, joined the Field as sales edi- 
tor in 1938. A native of Des Moines, 
he was graduated from Iowa State 
College in 1929. 

Other changes in the publication’s 
executive staff are: John Buchanan, 
Louisville, and George Rice, At- 
lanta, vice-presidents; Robert G. 
Griffin, treasurer and business man- 
ager; and Byron C. Grimes, secre- 
tary. 

e * * 


Prescribes Reduction In 


Texas Collision Premiums 

CASUALTY INSURANCE 
SIONER J. P. GIBBS OF TEXAS ON 
December 22 notified all insurance 
carriers writing automobile and mo- 
tor vehicle coverage in the state that 
the Board of Insurance Commission- 
ers had prescribed the following 
changes in collision premiums for 
private passenger cars (and motor- 
cycles) applicable to new and re- 
newal policies effective on and after 
12:01 A.M. January 1, 1943: 

“1. That for all insureds other 
those holding ‘A’, ‘B’, or ‘A’ and ‘B’ 
gasoline ration books (or ‘D’ basic or 
supplemental for motorcycles), exist- 
ing collision premiums as shown in the 
manual be maintained. 

“2. That for those insureds holding 
only ‘A’ gasoline ration books (or ‘D’ 
basic cards for motorcycles), such pre- 
miums be subject to a 20 per cent credit 
from manual. 
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“3. That for those insureds holding 
‘B’ gasoline ration books as a supple- 
mental to ‘A’ books, or ‘B’ books only 
(or ‘D’ supplemental in addition to ‘D’ 
basic cards for motorcycles), such pre- 
miums be subject to 10 per cent credit 
from manual. 

“4. That, these credits be granted 
upon a written statement of the insur- 
ed’s status given either by him or the 
producer.” 

The communication further stated: 

“It is imperative that you take no- 
tice and be governed accordingly that 
no coverage on which there has_ been 
a rate change during the currency of 
the policy may be canceled by any party 
to the contract as to such coverages 
affected by such rate changes except at 
the prescribed short rate charges. If 
the entire policy is canceled, the cover- 
ages not affected by a rate change dur- 
ing the currency of the policy may be 
canceled on a pro rata basis, provided 
the policy is renewed in the same com- 
pany. In case a coverage affected by a 
rate change during the currency of a 
policy is canceled at the request of the 
insured and reinstated on the same pol- 
icy, the coverage must be canceled on 
a short rate basis and may only be 
added for the remainder of the policy 
period on short rate basis. Any com- 
pany, officer, agent or representative 
thereof found upon investigation to be 
guilty of violating this provision shall 
be subject to such penalties as_ the 
3oard may prescribe.” 


Rode Named General Counsel 
Northwest Casualty 


ELECTION OF ALFRED RODE AS GEN- 
ERAL COUNSEL OF THE NORTHWEST 
Casualty Company, Seattle, was an- 
nounced recently by M. D. L. 
Rhodes, the organization’s president. 
He succeeds Corwin S. Shank, re- 
signed, under whom he served as 
assistant general counsel. Jo D. Cook 
was named assistant general counsel. 

Mr. Shank will continue to act as 
general counsel of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Fire Association, and Mr. 
Rode will continué as assistant gen- 
eral counsel. 
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Hotel Men Study Liability. 
“Rate Relief’’ For Members 


EDWARD L. MC MANUS, INSURANCE 
DIRECTOR OF THE AMERICAN HOTEL 
Association, has been instructed by 
the organization’s board of directors 
to circularize member hotel men to 
ascertain if they are interested in 
obtaining hotel public liability rate 
relief through the use of non-bureau 
stock companies or non-assessable 
mutual carriers. 

The action of the association’s 
board of directors authorizing Mr. 
McManus to canvass members on 
the subject of premium cost relief 
was taken at a meeting held in De- 
cember. The directors instructed Mr. 
McManus to arrange his program 
also to include the checking of poli- 
cies of members and to supervise 
accident prevention efforts and es- 
tablishment of lower premium costs 
wherever possible for each member 
desiring assistance. A form whereon 
a member may indicate the lines of 
insurance on which he wishes rate 
relief is being sent to the entire 
membership. 

Initial steps in the American Ho- 
tel Association’s campaign to secure 
rate relief for members were taken 
at a meeting of the association’s ex- 
ecutive council in Detroit last Sep- 
tember. At that time the council 
adopted a resolution complaining of 
the O. L. & T. rates of the Nationa! 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters and authorizing Mr. Mc- 
Manus to prepare a list of sound, 
independent insurers that would pro- 
vide public liability, compensation, 
and other forms of insurance at re- 
duced cost. 

A statement explaining the asso- 
ciation’s action issued by Mr. Mc- 
Manus says in part: 

“Even though hotels spent many mil- 
lions of dollars each year for insurance, 
that sum is small compared with their 
other expenses of operation. To us in 
the insurance world, insurance is ev- 
erything. To hotel men, it is just an- 
other expense. When ‘non-board’ or 
‘non-bureau’ is mentioned to a_ hotel 
man, it means nothing. The test of an 
insurance company is its financial sound- 
ness and service, not whether it is bu- 
reau or non-bureau. 

“Hotel men are buying insurance as 
they purchase their other requirements 
—satisfactory goods at satisfactory cost. 
One who sells, sheets, coffee, liquor or 
any other commodity is a salesman. So 
is an insurance agent classed and wel- 
comed. 

“While it should not be necessary, 
nevertheless it may be well to empha- 
size these resolutions are not directed 
against any bureau or association. ‘Non- 
assessable’ mutual insurance is brought 
into the program simply because it is 
independent and surely my records will 
show. it is sold by plenty of board and 
bureau agents on commission.” 
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Wide use of American universities as centers for technical military training are focusing 
attention on the long-neglected problems of safety in the colleges 


Are Our Colleges Developing 
Safety Consciousness ? 


By RANDALL R. HOWARD 


S it possible that the next impor- 

tant new chapter in the Safety 

Movement in the United States 
will relate chiefly to the growth of 
more Safety in our national indus- 
try of higher. education — that 1s, 
in our 1600 American colleges and 
universities ? 

The tentative answer to this ques- 
tion is that there seems to be de- 
veloping today in a _ considerable 
number of colleges and universities 
and technical schools a_ surprising 
new kind of safety consciousness. It 
is a new interest in the control of 
shop and laboratory and general 
campus accident hazards that will 
affect, considering colleges as a 
whole, some 110,000 college staff 
members, additional tens of thou- 
sands of college maintenance em- 
ployes which includes many students 
working part time, and approxi- 
mately 1,300,000 regular students 
who normally attend college, and 
additional hundreds of thousands of 
part-time students. In addition, it 


will affect the hundreds of thousands 
of enrollees in the new War Classes 
which today are beginning literally 
to take over many colleges, for the 
hurry-up technical training of vast 
numbers of young collegians already 
enlisted in the nation’s armed forces, 
or soon to be enlisted when the new 
“teen-age” draft law becomes fully 
operative. 

This promising new movement to- 
ward more safety in our national in- 
dustry of higher education seemingly 
can be compared only with some of 
the historical safety developments 
during the past quarter-century in 
other leading industries. For  in- 
stance, the steel mills — which, be- 
cause of their many accidents, were 
commonly referred to 25 years ago 
as slaughter houses, but which today 
are so transformed that they are hav- 
ing only about half as many disabling 
injuries to their workers as are esti- 
mated to be occurring to the em- 
ployes of colleges. 

If such a new safety chapter does 
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develop among American colleges, it 
will come at one of the most critical 
times in their entire history, when 
many of them are being largely re- 
modeled by the war situation. That 
is, the average‘college today seem- 
ingly must either speedily adapt its 
training facilities to the present 
emergency training needs of the na- 
tion’s war industries and armed 
forces or largely close its classrooms 
for the duration. This will be espe- 
cially true as related to nearly all 
male college students, since approxi- 
mately 93 per cent of them are 18 
years of age or older, hence subject 
to the new draft regulations. 

However, from the other view- 
point, those colleges with facilities 
which can be adapted to the train- 
ing needs of the War Classes, may 
soon be more crowded than ever be- 
fore. This would seem most prob- 
able, of course, for those institutions 
with strong scientific and technical 
departments and good shop and 
laboratory facilities. Thus, the new 
movement toward greater safety in 
American colleges will assume much 
greater importance when their shops 
and laboratories and campuses are 
being used mostly by the thousands 
of students attending War Classes 
and either enlisted or soon to be en- 
listed in technical branches of the 
nation’s armed forces or needed in 
critical technical jobs in industry. 

One must speak in terms of esti- 
mates, in trying to summarize the 
disabling accidents to employes and 
students on the college campuses of 
the country. This is because practi- 
cally no schools are yet keeping the 
kind of accident records common 
today in many thousands of indus- 
trial plants. One safety authority 
especially, well acquainted in the col- 
lege field has stated to the writer 
that “not more than five per cent” 
of American colleges are keeping any 
sort of accident records. Among 
these, he can name less than half a 
dozen which are even attempting to 
keep systematic accident frequency 
and severity rates for their staff em- 
ployes ; and only one of these is also 
keeping a record of the accidents to 
their students. 

Data compiled from nine universi- 
ties show that during a period of 
ten years they have had 327 deaths 
among their students. Eighty-six of 
these fatalities, or 26.3 per cent, were 
due to accidents. Fifty-two of the 
86 accidental deaths were from auto- 
mobiles, and the remainder were 
caused by fires, explosions, etc. Dur- 
ing a single year, there were 10,500 
injuries to students from athletics, 
resulting in 30,000 lost davs. Also, 
during a single year, the colleges and 
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universities of one state reported 
among their employes two fatalities 
and 277 lost-time injuries. 

The accident hazards found in col- 
lege shops and laboratories are simi- 
lar in kind to those of industrial fac- 
tories and mills. This includes the 
use of hazardous tools and equip- 
ment. It includes dangers from 
burns and infections. There are ad- 
ditional accident hazards in college 
halls and dormitories; comparable 
to like hazards in public auditoriums, 
restaurants, hotels, apartment build- 
ings and homes. Outside the college 
buildings there usually are acute 
traffic hazards, and hazards from ath- 
letic events representing a much 
greater degree of risk than is en- 
countered by a like group of non- 
college population. 

In considering this safety problem 
one naturally wonders why American 
colleges have been so slow in giving 
technical attention to the control of 
their obvious accident hazards. Also, 
what are the colleges doing today, 
or planning to do, toward controlling 
their accidents? And how will the 
new trend in college safety be re- 
lated to the increasing use of col- 
lege facilities for war classes ? 

* * + 
NE of the pioneering spokesmen 
for more attention by colleges 
to safety has been C. W. Beese, 
Professor of Industrial Engineering 
at Purdue University. 

“Tt is yet impossible to measure 
statistically,” said he, in an address 
at the University of Michigan be- 
fore the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Society for Promotion of En- 
gineering Education, “just how many 
accidents occur on a campus. Except 
in isolated instances records are al- 
most non-existent. . . . It is almost 
certain that both the frequency and 
severity of campus accidents are 
much worse than are generally real- 
ized, even by those who are most 
concerned.” 

As proof of this latter point, he 
told about a letter which he had re- 
ceived during that year from the 
head of a chemistry department of 
a neighboring university. The letter 
had stated that: “We point with 
pride to an outstanding program of 
chemistry research over a period of 
twelve years without a serious acci- 
dent.” 

Professor Beese tabulated this let- 
ter as “one of the most interesting 
exhibits to be added to the safety 
file during the current year” and 
for the following stated reason: 
“To the author’s personal knowledge, 
there occurred in that department 
during the school year just closed 
and in the months just previous to 
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the date of the above letter, two eye 
injuries, one of which resulted in 
the loss of sight. And in that same 
laboratory, preserved in a pint jar 
by an instructor, are the miscel- 
laneous parts of flesh and _ bones 
which once. formed a hand destroyed 
in an explosion injury to a student 
who has not yet graduated.” 

In his address Professor Beese re- 
viewed the safety program then un- 
der way at Purdue University and 
outlined a recommended general 
safety program adaptable to colleges. 
He also stated opinions as to why 
the safety movement has grown so 
slowly on college campuses. 

“It took many years,” he said, “for 
industry to accept the necessity of a 
complete statistical report. It should 
not take as long on the campus be- 
cause a good example already exists 
of the value of such information. In 
spite of the reasonableness of requir- 
ing accident reports, it is the au- 
thor’s experience that considerable 
resistance is encountered on the cam- 
pus as well as in the plant.” 

Additional opinions also were 
stated recently to the writer. “A 
Safety Course is rather specialized,” 
said he, “and has with rare excep- 
tions been recognized as essential to 
a college program. Probably few in- 
structors have been interested in 
safety from a personal viewpoint. 
There has been little pressure from 
industry to teach safety. I think this 
is to be expected and quite correct, 
since industry can do a much better 
job of teaching safety in its own 
plant than can a university in its 
classroom. . . . There is a distinct 
feeling in campus research labora- 
tories that danger is an inherent part 
of the job and that little can be done 
to safeguard the operator. It seems 
to me that the campus situation is 
little different from the one which 
existed in industry a number of years 
ago, because it is summarized in a 
lack of recognition of the importance 
of a safety movement.” 

Professor J. I. Yellott, chairman 
of the War Training Committee of 
the Illinois Institute of Technology, 
where an all-out campus safety pro- 
gram was adopted recently, has been 
another spokesman for improvement 
in the control of college accident haz- 
ards. “Most of the nation’s technical 
schools,” he said in a recent magazine 
article, “have very little knowledge 
of the safety movement, their admin- 
istrations are not safety minded, and 
accordingly their students too often 
get their first contact with safety on 
the job rather than in school.” 

One safety-minded department 
head in a large technical university, 
who has been active in trying to 


promote a campus-wide safety pro- 
gram for his college, has frankly 
stated that “the biggest obstacle in 
a successful safety movement on our 
campus is the lack of interest on 
the part of a large proportion of our 
staff. Safe-guarding equipment,” he 
continues, “is spotty. Research lab- 
oratories are very slow. Engineer- 
ing laboratories used for instruc- 
tional purposes have done very well. 
Maintenance groups have a number 
of injuries but are trying to mini- 
mize hazards. No good plan is yet 
operating to gather accident statis- 
tics. We attempt to gather a report 
on each accident that requires first 
aid. I know that these reports are 
not complete. ‘Lost time’ accidents 
for employes are covered very well. 
First aid accidents among students 
are covered very poorly. Frankly, I 
do not know the answer to this prob- 
lem.” eee 

TILL another viewpoint was ex- 

pressed by a staff executive of 
an eastern institution, in writing re- 
cently to a prominent safety en- 
gineer. The college executive frankly 
argued in his letter that the initiative 
for the control of accidents to stu- 
dents should rest with the students 
themselves, and not with the faculty. 

“My personal feeling,” said he, “‘is 
that anything to be effective in a 
student body must be done by the 
students and definitely not by the 
faculty.” 

The safety engineer replied in part 
as follows: “Students need leader- 
ship if atfy program (in college safe- 
ty) is to be effective, and that lead- 
ership can be given only by the 
administrative staff and the faculty 
of the institution. The students them- 
selves can suggest rules and regula- 
tions, they can adopt procedures that 
will be effective, but it is still up to 
the college authorities to adopt such 
suggestions and recommendations, to 
determine the policies to be followed, 
and to advance the necessary funds 
when such are needed.” 

Special criticism has been centered 
on accident hazards in college chem- 
ical laboratories. Some of this has 
come directly from college people. 
For example, in an address about 
two years ago before the Chemical 
Engineering Division of the National 
Society for Promotion of Engineer- 
ing Education, by J. W. Greene of 
Kansas State College, he said: “One 
attitude assumed by college authori- 
ties regarding possible accidents in 
their chemical laboratories, is to turn 
the students loose and ‘trust to provi- 
dence.’ Such accidents,” he added, 


“are not required by law to be re- 
ported, are not compensable, and 
are given as little publicity as pos- 
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sible, hence few cases are on record.” 


He mentioned that few engineer- 
ing colleges are giving their stu- 
dents any safety training — and not 
enough, in case of hazardous situa- 
tions, to cause them “to think in 
advance as to what might happen 


and should be done. . . . The aver- 
age chemical engineer,” he added, 
“does not have either the proper 
appreciation of safety or any inti- 
mate knowledge of safe practices in 
the laboratory or anywhere else. 
Many of the things that some of the 
younger engineers have done can 
only be classed as foolhardy; if 
classed as ignorance, they would be 
a serious reflection on the intelligence 
of the men. They have absolutely no 
knowledge of the toxicity of the ma- 
terial with which they may have to 
work. I think a very definite effort 
should be made to instruct all young 
chemists and engineers in the neces- 
sity of safety, and at least give them 
some understanding of the common 
toxic and flammable materials and 
their behavior.” 

The talk includes a number of 
quotations from letters written to 
him by unnamed safety engineers in 
industrial plants. ‘Most of the young 
graduates,” said one of these quoted 
engineers, “know nothing of safety 
and care less, and feel that we are 
merely hemming them around with 
restrictions which interfere with 
their freedom of life.” 


“My observation,” said another 
industrial safety engineer, in writ- 
ing about his experience with young 
college graduates in industry, “is 
that disregard for the hazard is due 
to the idea that because of superior 
knowledge they can do safely things 
which would be impossible for the 
ordinary individual.” 

This point of view was emphasized 
by a specific incident repeated by 
still another safety engineer. “A re- 
cent graduate,” said he, “was doing 
some research work which required 
the dumping of hot material on the 
floor. The workmen suggested that 
he rope off the area so nobody would 
walk into it. His reply was that it 
wasn’t necessary — only a damn 
fool would walk into it. Well, one 
did, and it was the graduate. He 
spent several weeks in the hospital 
thinking it over. . . . Graduates offer 
more resistance than workmen to 
wearing protective clothing, goggles 
and similar equipment.” 


At a recent annual National Safe- 
ty Congress the same problem was 
featured in a talk before the Chemi- 
cal Section on “Safety Training of 
Undergraduate Chemical Students,” 
by A. S. Zoerb, Director of Train- 
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ing, Tennessee Eastman Corpora- 
tion. 

“Offhand, it might seem,” he said, 
“that the chemical industry is going 
outside its province looking for trou- 
ble when it tries to do anything about 
the safety training of students. Some 
might think it is none of the indus- 
try’s business, but many of us be- 
lieve it is... . In a sense, industry 
is the customer purchasing this spe- 
cialized knowledge, and, as is usually 
the case, the customer has the right 
to expect the goods to meet his 
specifications.” 


He explained that the graduate 
student employed in a chemical plant 
usually starts out on a higher plane 
and at a higher salary than most 
new company employes, hence natur- 
ally comes into the plant “with a 
little more exalted opinion of him- 
self” and frequently is not given the 
usual safety talk and instructions. 
This is because “it is assumed that 
he is more intelligent and probably 
does not need the instruction.” Then 
the speaker recited examples of care- 
less acts — “so obviously resulting 
from ignorance that one would not 
expect even the common laborer to 
commit them.” 


The speaker also summarized his 
opinions as to why the undergradu- 
ate chemical student is not receiv- 
ing more safety training. He thought, 
first, that the importance of such 
training had not yet been brought 
forcibly to the attention of the profes- 
sors and instructors, primarily con- 
cerned with the theoretical and aca- 
demic side of teaching, and fre- 
quently with no experience in indus- 
try and thus thinking of the dan- 
gerous properties of chemicals and 
chemical equipment only in terms 
of very small units — a few c.c.’s of 
a chemical versus tank-car quanti- 
ties. “Most of the textbooks,” he 
also stated, “make little or no refer- 
ence to the safe procedure that 
should be followed by the chemical 
student.” 

During the follow-up discussion, 
one of the delegates asked this lead- 
ing question: “Why is it, since we 
have factory inspection services in 
our various states, that the public 
schools and the vocational schools 
can get away with violating the safe- 
guards and the rules that the states 
lay down?” 

“T suspect,” answered the session 
chairman, “that money is in the pic- 
ture. I don’t know any college that 
has as much money as it would like 
to have to do a better job. About 
getting away with it, I don’t know 
— they may not be subject to fac- 
tory inspection.” 
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“They are not subject to it,” an- 
swered another delegate. 

“They ought to be,” responded 
still another. 

Aid in the promotion of greater 
safety responsiveness in colleges is 
being given serious consideration by 
Alpha Chi Sigma, national profes- 
sional chemical fraternity. It has in- 
itiated a nation-wide safety program 
which is to be localized and made 
the responsibility of the different in- 
dividual units of the collegiate chap- 
ters located in 46 American colleges 
and universities with a total member- 
ship of over 15,000, and also aided by 
25 professional chapters and groups 
in various chemical centers in the 
United States. It is the plan of Al- 
pha Chi Sigma, worked out in co- 
operation with the National Safety 
Council, first to stimulate safety sur- 
veys of the chemistry and chemistry 
engineering departments of various 
selected colleges, carried on through 
the heads of these departments. Then 
it would aid in the creation in each 
such college of a departmental safety 
committee, with the ultimate aim of 
helping all colleges in “promoting 
safety as an integral part of college 
training,” and the “establishment of 
an elective accredited course in safety 
fundamentals for all engineering and 
chemistry students.” 

e & s 

SAFETY promotional program 

to cover all college campus haz- 
ards has been under way for some 
time by the National Safety Coun- 
cil. In a letter written several years 
ago by W. H. Cameron, one of the 
founders and for many years the 
Managing Director of the Council, 
he stated: “I am more convinced 
than ever that universities and col- 
leges should put into effect real 
safety programs. The reasons are 
obvious. No university, to my knowl- 
edge, ever has done a real job of 
safety. I prophesy that within ten 
years safety will be just as real a 
part of a university as it is today in 
industry.” 

Toward the end of such safety 
promotion, the Council in 1941 pub- 
lished an 82-page booklet on “Stu- 
dent and Employe Safety in Colleges 
and Universities,” written by J. C. 
Stennett of the Council’s Industrial 
Division. The preparation of the 
booklet, already having wide national 
circulation, was aided by more than 
60 college and university administra- 
tors and many industrial safety ex- 
ecutives, and also by the Committee 
on Engineering Colleges of the Amer- 
ican Society of Safety Engineers. 

“The administrators of colleges 
and universities,” the publication 
says, “are morally responsible for the 
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safety of the students and employes 
under their jurisdiction. Workmen’s 
Compensation Laws make employers 
liable for injuries occurring to their 
employes, but no such laws require 
financial responsibility on the part 
of educational institutions for in- 
juries to students. Many colleges, 
however, employ large numbers of 
students on a part-time basis, and in 
such instances college administra- 
tors must assume a two-fold respon- 
sibility for their safety.” 

The booklet reviews the scant stat- 
istics available on accidents on col- 
lege campuses and adds: “Accidents 
to these students and employes can 
be prevented if college executives 
accept their responsibility and are 
willing to do something about it. Un- 
doubtedly parents expect college ex- 
ecutives to do everything in their 
power to safeguard students from in- 
jury by providing safe facilities and 
environment for all college activi- 
ties.” 

The booklet reviews some of the 
hazards found in college shops and 
buildings, in athletics and in campus 
traffic and suggests preventive meas- 
ures. The book is not meant for 
classroom purposes but as a guide 
to college administrators in promot- 
ing a campus-wide accident preven- 
tion program. There is recommended 
a safety chief administrator, a central 
safety committee, accident records 
and their analysis, inspections for 
safety, and a brief set-up of 29 differ- 
ent “standards for safety.” 

These standards utilize the safety 
experience of industry and suggest to 
college administrators the control 
for such in-common hazards as stairs 
and ramps, exits, chemical labora- 
tories, mechanical laboratories, ma- 
chines, electrical equipment, steam 
laboratory, electric laboratory, wir- 
ing, use of disconnecting switches, 
clearance to live circuits, current 
transformers, power transformers, 
rotating machines, abnormal tests, 
plug switching, air circuit break- 
ers, hand tools, eye protection, 
welding and cutting, pressure 
vessels, ladders, scaffolds, trench 
shoring, material handling and stor- 
ing, window cleaning, sanitation. 
There are also additional sections 
on “safety in athletics” and “cam- 
pus traffic safety.” Another impor- 
tant program toward the promotion 
of safety in colleges is being organ- 
ized by the previously-mentioned 
Committee on Engineering Colleges 
of the American Society of Safety 
Engineers. @ @ © 

S stated and implied throughout 
this article, a number of col- 
leges already either are carrying on 
or are planning campus safety pro- 
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grams of varying degrees of thor- 
oughness. An executive of one im- 
portant institution that has started 
a broad safety program, discussed 
with the writer some of the prob- 
lems which it is encountering. He 
stated very. frankly that the admin- 
istrative head of the college, and the 
department heads which made up the 
administrative staff, had not real- 
ized until recently the extent of the 
accident hazards which had existed 
in that campus, and the high acci- 
dent rate to students and employes, 
measured by industrial standards. 

This realization began soon after 
the school had started, late in 1941, 
to organize the numerous War 
Classes in Industrial Safety Engineer- 
ing which the colleges now are con- 
ducting. They first had learned that 
not a single member of the teaching 
staff, though it had a general high 
rating in technical training, had the 
experience essential to teach indus- 
trial safety engineering. To get qual- 
ified teachers for such war classes 
it was necessary to recruit them from 
among safety engineers employed in 
industrial plants and by insurance 
companies. Incidentally, only a few 
of these industrial engineers selected 
and trained to lead the industrial 
safety engineering classes were col- 
lege men. 

Additional realization of the safety 
hazards of college buildings came as 
the result of boldly permitted safety 
inspections of the college premises by 
the members of several such classes, 
as one of their class field work as- 
signments. To aid this inspection, 
some of the students were given a 
class assignment in the preparation 
of floor blueprints of some of the 
college shops and laboratories. One 
immediate result from the safety in- 
spection was the ,appropriation by 
the college administration of $600 to 
renew or resurface certain floors and 
stairways reported especially haz- 
ardous as to falls. Another result was 
the hiring of a mechanic to work 
full time in developing guards for 
machinery, etc. However, much of 
the shop machinery and laboratory 
equipment was so old in model that 
it was found difficult or impossible 
to get extra guard parts. Hence a 
large portion of the guards must be 
individually engineered. 

Another example of a beginning 
safety program comes from a State 
University. ‘““We are now in process,” 
stated the engineer in charge of this 
program, “of analyzing our past ac- 
cident data and trying to get a safety 
program started. The safety program 
will have no relation to new war 
classes, but only to our usual oper- 
ations which include building main- 


tenance, grounds maintenance, oper- 
ation and maintenance of general 
University trucks and cars, opera- 
tion and maintenance of power plant, 
operation and maintenance of water 
plant, janitor service, fire protec- 
tion, police and watchman, telephone 
service, and the design and supervi- 
sion of construction of new build- 
ings.” 

It is still speculative as to what 
will happen in general to the Amer- 
ican colleges and universities as the 
result of the many new War Classes 
now being organized and also as the 
result to college attendance from the 
new draft law. It has been predicted 
by some spokesmen that the new 
trend toward the use of college prem- 
ises for war classes — which will be 
participated in by the War and Navy 
departments, the Selective Service, 
the War Manpower Commission and 
the U. S. Office of Education—‘“will 
all but dominate the educational in- 
stitutions and draw them into a full 
war mobilization program.” Fully 
900 colleges, it is said, already are 
involved more or less in this pro- 
gram. 

There can be no doubt that the 
War Classes so far conducted have 
had a marked influence on the col- 
leges. Notable in this influence, and 
especially as related to college safety, 
are the many classes in Industrial 
Safety Engineering (described in a 
previous article in the Journal of 
the American Insurance) which are 
being sponsored today by some hun- 
dreds of colleges. Not many of these 
classes in industrial safety engineer- 
ing are being helped on campuses— 
and, as previously stated, not many 
college teachers seem qualified to 
lead such classes. But these classes 
are being sponsored and organized 
by the colleges, and considerable 
safety consciousness is being reflected 
back to the various colleges. 

Speaking on this factor, Professor 
C. W. Beese of Purdue University, 
has stated that: “The intensive 
safety program as conducted under 
ESMNT plans is the most impor- 
tant movement toward safety in- 
struction on a campus that has oc- 
curred in the history of our universi- 
ties. There is bound to be a reflec- 
tion on the campus of the safety 
training throughout the state, largely 
because campus organizations are 
responsible for setting up safety 
classes and thereby reflecting some 
interest back into the campus situa- 
tion. I believe that there will be some 
increase in the number of safety 
classes in colleges, and a tremendous 
increase in the amount of interest 
in protecting students and work- 
men.” 
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Odd Accidents of 1942 


By PAUL JONES 


EDITOR, PUBLIC SAFETY 
Reprinted by special permission from December 
issue of Public Safety 


N the topsy turvy year of 1942 

one bit of Americana remained 

unchanged. Unusual accidents 
kept on happening as usual. 

A roundup by the National Safety 
Council of dizzy mishaps for the 
year reveals that war or no war, a 
lot of people found time to do amaz- 
ing things in amazing ways. For in- 
stance: 

Saleslady Bessie Swank of Bridge- 
ton, N. J., tried valiantly to fit a 
small girdle on a plump customer. 
She tugged so hard she was taken 
to the hospital with a severe back 
injury. The customer took the girdle. 

Eugene B. Grabbe of Denver has 
never been a circus trapeze per- 
former, but he could be. Washing 
windows on the seventh floor of the 
U. S. National Bank building, he 
started to fall as the buckle on his 
safety belt gave way. Grabbe hurled 
himself backward -with such force 
that he floated through the air with 
the greatest of ease, cleared a 16-foot 
space and landed on his feet atop 
an adjacent four-story building. He 
broke both legs, but considered him- 
self lucky. 

In New Orleans a cat scratched 
Mrs, Julien Hebert. She wrathfully 
grabbed a revolver, pursued the cat, 
tripped over her small son. The gun 





went off, shot the son in the knee. 
Horror stricken, Mrs. Hebert hurled 
the gun into the back yard. It went 
off again, shot Mr. Hebert in the 
foot. The cat escaped. 

Joe Konecny of Great Bend, Kan., 
had stored his car in a garage at 
Little Rock, Ark., to make an auto 
trip with a friend. As he and his 
friend were driving along near 
Mountain Home, Ark., their car col- 
lided head-on with another machine. 
Both cars were wrecked. When 
Konecny crawled from the wreckage 
and looked at the other car, he saw 
that it was his own. It had been 
stolen from the Little Rock garage. 

Wallace D. Smith of Louisville, 
Ky., was flying an airplane at a 
low altitude when he saw a girl he 
thought he knew. He waved at her. 
She waved back. Pleased but dis- 
tracted, Pilot Smith flew his plane 
into a tree top, an electric light wire 
and another tree top, where he ended 
his trip. He shinnied down, hurried 
to the girl to assure her he wasn’t 
hurt. She wasn’t the girl he had 
thought she was, but a total stranger. 

Mrs. Columbo Fanucchi of Stock- 
ton, Calif., believes a bicycle rider 
should observe the same traffic rules 
as auto drivers. She obediently thrust 
out her hand to signal a left turn. 
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It went through the window of a 
passing car, broke her arm. 

Consider the confusion of Nick 
Palio of Coraopolis, Pa., who tried 
to throw a cigaret out of his car and 
threw himself out instead. His el- 
bow struck the door handle, the door 
swung open, and out plopped Mr. P. 

The war didn’t keep odd accidents 
from happening, but it did influence 
them. To wit: 

Private John Fein was shaving in- 
formally in the nude in his barracks 
at Williams Field, Arizona, when a 
fly attacked him from the rear. Pri- 
vate Fein took a vicious swipe at the 
intruder with his straight-edge razor. 
He killed the fly, and was able to 
resume shaving after hospital at- 
tendants had applied an eight-inch 
bandage to his posterior. 

A soldier who can sympathize with 
Private Fein is Sergt. Joseph Baidy 
of Danville, Pa. Happily digging a 
ditch at Camp Polk, Sergeant Baidy 
looked down to see a snake coiled 
around his ankle. He raised his 
trench shovel, brought it down full 
force. The blow broke his leg. The 
snake slithered away unharmed. 

At Yorkshire, England, Aviation 
Cadet Derek M. Sharp fell out of a 
training plane 500 feet up. As he 
plunged through space, something 
bopped him on the head. Instinctive- 
ly he raised his arms, and found 
himself hugging the tail of his own 
plane. He managed to wiggle himself 
up on the plane’s elevator surfaces. 
All this made the plane bounce, and 
when the pilot learned the reason he 
made a quick and careful landing. 
Cadet Sharp was unhurt. 

Clarence Parker, 21-year-old navy 
gunner’s mate from Belleville, IIl., 
went through the battles of Pearl 
Harbor, Marshall and Gilbert Is- 
lands, Coral Sea and Midway with- 
out a scratch. Home on leave, he was 
seriously injured when his father’s 
automobile overturned on a slippery 
highway. 

Back to civilians again, there is 
the case of the C. W. Bruces of Tilla- 
mook, Oregon. Mrs. Bruce started to 
toss a small object into the stove, 
halted when one of her small children 
asked to look at it. The child liked 
it, started to chew on it. Mr. Bruce 
came along, realized with horror that 
it was a blasting cap, gently took it 
away from the child. He poked at it 
curiously with a toothpick and blew 
off two of his fingers. 

More fortunate was Mrs. August 
Maguire of New York City. Clean- 
ing house, she decided to burn a pile 
of papers and an _ innocent-looking 
cigar box. Enroute to the furnace, 
the box fell to the floor. Out rolled 
eight sticks of dynamite. 
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N Milford Center, Ohio, Carl 
Kaufman was treated for chills 
after being trapped in a packing 
house refrigerator for four hours. 
Three hours later he was treated for 
burns when his truck caught fire. — 

John Graves of Chicago found his 
upstairs bedroom stuffy on a sum- 
mer’s eve and decided to open an- 
other window. It stuck, then shot up 
suddenly. Graves plunged out the 
window to the pavement 15 feet be- 
low. He escaped with minor bruises. 

In Marion, Ohio, a pheasant flew 
against Fred Maag’s windshield as 
he drove along, breaking a hole in 
it. Through the opening flew a bee. 
Mr. Maag fought off the bee, lost 
control of the car and it overturned. 
Mr. Maag climbed out of the wreck- 
age unhurt, unstung. 

Every year somebody goes to sleep 
on a railroad track and lets a train 
roll harmlessly over him. This year 
it was a teamster in Berlin, Md. 
When the frantic engineer stopped 
the train and hurried back, he found 
the teamster still asleep, unharmed. 

Every year, too, someone gets hit 
by an auto as he sits some place a 
car shouldn’t be. In 1942 it was 
Frederick A. Rail of Willimantic, 
Conn. Listening to a baseball game 
over his living room radio, Mr. Rail 
was struck by a driverless car that 
had rolled down a hill, over the 
curb and through the wall into Mr. 
Rail’s home. 

A driver in Charlotte, N. C., 
slammed on his brakes in a hurry 
when he heard a shfill cry for help 
directly in front of his car. Leaping 
out, he found an indignant parrot 
strutting majestically across the 
street. The parrot belonged to Miss 
Madeline Crow. The driver said his 
name didn’t matter, but it definitely 
wasn’t Sparrow. 

And then there was the Japanese 
submarine which collided with a 
Greyhound bus in one of the odder 
war engagements. The sub, captured 
in the Pacific, was being paraded 
through the streets of San Francisco 
on a truck in a war bond drive, when 
the truck hit the bus. No casualties. 








Texas Denies Reduction In 


W. C. Expense Loading 


THE BOARD OF INSURANCE COM- 
MISSIONERS OF THE STATE OF TEXAS 
in a meeting on January 5, 1943, 
denied the application of the Texas 
Employers Insurance Association of 
Dallas for a reduction in the work- 
men’s compensation expense loading 
from the present allowable 40.15 per 
cent to 35.20 per cent. A _ public 
hearing on the Texas Employers ap- 
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plication for a reduction in the al- 
lowable expense to 35.20 per cent 
with a $10 expense constant had 
been held by the Board in its offices 
in Austin on October 19, 1942. 
The present expense loading for 
Texas, effective as of October 1, 
1942, and the expense loading pro- 
posed by the Texas Employers In- 
surance Association are shown be- 
low: 
Present Proposed 





Acquisition  .......0.......... 17.5% 13.07% 
Claim Expense ............ 8.3 8.12 
Iaspection .................. 2.6 2.54 
Gen’! Administration.. 5.7 5.55 
Payroll Audit................ 9 1.19 
, i ee bas 5.45 5.15 

5 | er ne Fe 40.15% 35.20% 


The Board, in its findings, pointed 
out that it was here presented with 
a request primarily for the purpose 
of reducing the expense allowance 
from 40.15 per cent to 35.20 per 
cent with a $10 expense constant. 
The total reduction requested, it in- 
dicated, amounted to 4.95 per cent 
of which 4.43 per cent was to be 
taken from one expense element; 
namely the item for acquisition, in- 
cluding agency commissions and field 
supervision. 

The principal arguments presented 
in behalf of the proposal at the public 
hearing and subsequent thereto, ac- 
cording to the Board, were the con- 
tentions that insurance companies 
had made and were making excessive 
profits; and that the expense ele- 
ments should be based on the com- 
bined operating costs of both stock 
companies and direct writing com- 
panies. Since the proposed reduc- 
tions were to be taken practically 
entirely from the acquisition item it 
appeared to the Board that such re- 
duction would have no relationship 
with excessive profits allegedly made 
by the insurers. Authentic figures, 
the Board pointed out, reflect that 
over a period of years stock com- 
panies have paid at least the 17.5 
per cent for acquisition costs. On 
the argument that the operating 
costs of both stock and direct com- 
panies should be used in determin- 
ing the expense elements, the Poard 
was of the opinion that such proce- 
dure would be unfair and confisca- 
tory. The Board admits that no 
rate-making methods can alter the 
fact that the operating costs of car- 
riers doing business on the agency 
system must be higher than the op- 
erating costs of carriers writing 
business direct. The order further 
states that it is evident that the leg- 
islature had in mind the fact that the 
expense loading should be based 
upon the requirements of stock car- 
riers for it is significant that the 


statutes specifically provide for the 
distribution of dividends to policy- 
holders by carriers meeting certain 
requirements and electing to use that 
particular plan of operation. It is 
also significant, it is pointed out, that 
the statutes specifically provide that 
no rates prescribed by the Board 
shall be confiscatory as to any class 
of carrier. It is the opinion of the 
Board that to determine the expense 
formula by using the actual expense 
ratios of stock and direct writing 
carriers in the aggregate would be 
in violation of the spirit and the 
language of the law. 

The remainder of the reduction 
from the total of other expense 
elements as proposed by the Texas 
Employers Insurance Association 
amounts to .52 per cent. According 
to the Board this suggested change 
has been brought about by the con- 
tention of the proponent that a dif- 
ferent method of obtaining an ex- 
pense constant and the offsetting 
reduction factor should be applied. 
The argument advanced by the 
Texas Employers Insurance Associa- 
tion against the expense constant of 
$10 and the offsetting reduction fac- 
tor of 4.2 per cent prior to October 
1, 1942, was that it was a device 
from which additional profits could 
be derived. The order reveals that 
figures produced by the Board did 
not support such contention. The 
Board, therefore, adopted a $10 ex- 
pense constant and an offsetting re- 
duction factor of 4.2 per cent effec- 
tive October 1, 1942. The Board is 
of the opinion that its position was 
then and is now justified. 

In its order denying the Texas 
Employers’ application for a reduc- 
tion in expense loading, the Board 
states that it is not unmindful that 
future and diligent study must be 
given in connection with the expense 
elements. The Board states that of 
its own initiation it shall continue its 
study of the various elements enter- 
ing into the expense formula and 
will continue to solicit and invite 
constructive suggestions and pro- 
posals from any source in connection 
therewith to the end that a fair and 
equitable solution may be found. 


Cullimore Heads Idaho 
Insurance Department 


HOWARD M, CULLIMORE OF REX- 
BURG HAS BEEN NAMED DIRECTOR OF 
Insurance of the State of Idaho, by 
Governor C. A. Bottolfsen. The 


new director, a prominent local agent 
of Rexburg, succeeds Joel Jenifer 
who held office for the past two 
years. 
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Size and Efficiency in Farmers’ Mutual 


Fire Insurance Companies 


By V. N. VALGREN 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


S size as measured either by ex- 

tent of business territory or by 

volume of business a significant 
factor in the average annual cost 
of insurance in farmers’ mutual fire 
insurance companies? Stated another 
way, are relatively small and local 
companies of this type more efficient 
than larger ones in providing mem- 
bers with needed insurance at low 
average cost, or is the reverse true? 
Finally, if a relationship is found 
between size and efficiency, is it pri- 
marily the size as measured by ter- 
ritory or volume, or is it rather ter- 
ritorial concentration of business. 
that helps companies of one size- 
group to show up better than those 
of other size-groups in the matter of 
low average costs > 

In areas with numerous smal] or- 
ganizations the questions of optimum 
size frequently arises in connection 
with the proposed consolidation of 
two or more farm mutuals. In other 
areas, where each of these mutuals 
has at least a county to work in, the 
same question often presents itself 
in connection with proposals to ex- 
tend the business territory of a com- 
pany with a view to an increased 
volume of business. In nearly all 
such instances conflicting opinions 
are encountered. Some officers and 
members hold that by expansion of 
business territory and increase in vol- 
ume of business the company can re- 
duce its cost of insurance to mem- 
bers. Others hold that expansion is 
certain to increase the average an- 
nual cost of insurance. 

Territorially small farm mutuals 
necessarily have relatively small vol- 
umes of business. Those with wider 
territorial limits as a rule, though 
not always, have larger volumes of 
business. A company with a rela- 
tively small business territory, gen- 
erally has as members, a_ larger 
percentage of eligible farmers than 
does a company that operates over a 
more extensive territory. Township 
and single-county mutuals in excep- 
tional cases have on their member- 
ship rolls 90 per cent or more of the 
farmers in their territories. No mul- 
tiple-county or State-wide mutual 
shows any such percentage of mem- 
bership. 

In order to throw some light on 
the question of size of farmers’ fire 
mutuals as a factor in their respective 
insurance cost, the writer a few years 





ago undertook a special study of the 
records of these mutuals for the years 
1935, 1936, and 1937. This study 
was advanced from time to time as 
other work permitted and was only 
recently completed. 

A total of 1,941 farm mutuals were 
considered for this study. About 300 
of these were omitted because they 
insured against windstorm as well 
as fire which prevented their losses 
and operating expenses from being 
strictly comparable with those of 
other farm mutuals that limited 
themselves to coverage against fire 
with the usual inclusion of light- 
ning. A somewhat larger number of 
companies had to be omitted for lack 
of one or more of the items of infor- 
mation needed. These omissions left 
1.304 companies with aggregate risks 
of roughly 7 billion dollars to be in- 
cluded in the study. 


The 1,304 companies were first di- 
vided into 10 groups based on the 
extent of their respective business 
territories as follows: 


ot eee 1 township 
Group II ..................2-5 townships 
Group fi) ............ 6-10 townships 
Group IV . ........l county 
Ghee ee ck ccd 2 counties 
Group 3 counties 





Group 4-5 counties 

Groun Vill ............ 6-10 counties 

CeOne 37. x3 11 counties or more, 
but less than 1 State 

Group ZX ........:..<«1 Sate 


In States where some or all of 
the farm mutuals report business ter- 
ritory on a township basis even when 
the area exceeds that of an average 
county, the territory was reduced to 
a county basis. In most States an 
area of 11 to 20 townships was con- 
sidered the equivalent of one county. 

Following the distribution of the 
companies into the above-indicated 
groups, the 3-year average annual 
amount of insurance in force in each 
group of companies was ascertained 
as was also the 3-year average an- 
nual cost for losses, operating ex- 
penses, and the total for these two 
items of outlay. The cost items for 
each group were then converted into 
cents per $100 of insurance per year 
and this resulted in average annual 
costs for the various groups as fol- 
lows: 


Operating Total 

Group Losses expenses cost 
Cents Cents Cents 

Be 2 es a 4.4 22.3 
i RE eens tee 14.4 3.8 18.2 
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| en eee 12.9 3.6 16.5 
IV Ald 3 22.8 
|, Se SE 19.0 5.0 24.0 
We es 17.9 a5 23.4 
if: ae 17.3 5.6 22.9 
‘22: re. 16.9 6.2 23.1 
1 EID, 19.6 10.5 30.1 
5 ae RN 21.8 12.8 34.6 
All groups ........ 18.1 6.3 24.4 


HE above cost figures suggest, 

it may be noted, a downward 
trend in costs until group III or the 
6 to 10 township group is reached. 
From there on the figures indicate 
an irregular rising cost with in- 
creasing business territory. This is 
roughly true whether we consider 
losses alone, expenses alone, or the 
totals for the two cost items. 

Without further analysis of the 
data representing the 3-year experi- 
ence of these 1,304 farm fire mutuals 
one might conclude that group ITI, 
the 6 to 10 township group, clearly 
represents the optimum size in busi- 
ness territory and that broadly speak- 
ing small and relatively local farm 
mutuals are decidedly more efficient 
than those operating in larger areas. 
However, certain qualifying factors 
need to be taken into consideration, 
and when this is done it becomes ob- 
vious that the above cost figures may 
be more or less misleading. 

All persons with any knowledge of 
farm insurance and farm fire losses 
are aware that certain parts of the 
country normally have lower burn- 
ing ratios in farm property than do 
others. The burning ratios are rela- 
tively low in the North Central 
States and also in the Far West. 
They are relatively high in the South 
and in some of the Eastern States. 

To eliminate this factor of regional 
differences in burning ratios, the 
1,304 companies were sorted by geo- 
graphic’ divisions. In other words, 
the New England farm mutuals were 
placed by themselves, the Middle At- 
lantic mutuals by themselves, the 
East North Central farm mutuals by 
themselves, and so on for each of 
the 9 geographic divisions into which 
the 48 States are usually divided. 
The companies in each geographic 
division were then grouped on the 
same plan as was used for the coun- 
try as a whole and the average an- 
nual costs were calculated for each 
size group. 

These group-cost calculations by 
geographic divisions throw serious 
doubt on the conclusions indicated 
by the grouping and the calcula- 
tions for the country as a whole. In 
fact the results found for one geo- 
graphic division frequently contra- 
dict the results found for others. 

The geographic-division arrange- 
ment further brings out the fact that 
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group III. the 6 to 10 township 
group in our Nation-wide grouping, 
consists of companies almost entirely 
from the North Central States. Out 
of a total of 74 companies in group 
III, 71 belong in this region. 
* e 2 
Volume of Business as a Cost 
Factor 
S a check on the relationship, 
if any, between volume of in- 
surance and average annual costs, 
the 1,304 companies included in the 
study were next grouped on the basis 
of volume. The volume groups used 
were as follows: 
Volume in 





Group $1,000 units 
| Pee ee 
| Rue 250-499 

= PRR a , seseeeeeeee- D00-999 

Seren ene Sie 1,000-2,499 

_ aes waee----2,900-4,999 
ee ee 5,000-9,999 

Za eae BOLE 10,000-24,999 
— RI a 25,000-49,999 
, eee Sat aseeoee 50,000-99,999 
BU ickenchnecusszanmmhacatstaleat a 100,000 or more 


Grouping the companies on this 
basis and again calculating the aver- 
age annual costs for each group in 
cents per $100 of insurance gave re- 
sults as shown below: 


Operating Total 

Group Losses expenses cost 
Cents Cents Cents 

1 21.9 14.9 36.8 
2 “ 23.0 12.0 35.0 
: Zeer cooncdibele 8.5 29.7 
4 ..18.6 6.9 25.5 
5 16.9 5.7 22.6 
6 17.9 5.5 23.4 
7 18.3 6.0 24.3 
8 ; 18.0 7.3 25.3 
9 ERIN. | 14.6 34.3 
10 desi cS OU ee 
All groups ..... 18.1 6.3 24.4 


In this grouping it will be noted 
that group 5, the group representing 
2,500 thousand to 4,999 thousand of 
insurance, shows the lowest cost, 
thereby indicating this range of vol- 
ume as more conducive to efficiency 
than any larger or smaller volumes. 
Here again, however, the indicated 
conclusions are subject to qualifica- 
tion on the same ground as already 
explained in connection with the ter- 
ritorial grouping. It may also be 
stated, although the condensed data 
here given do not show it, that the 
volume-ranges for the first three 
groups were unfortunately made 
somewhat too narrow. This caused 
an undue proportion of the companies 
to fall into later groups, particularly 
groups 4, 5, and 6. Hence, examina- 
tion reveals that many of the com- 
panies in group 5 in this grouping 
are the same ones that appeared in 
group III of the earlier territorial 
grouping. All companies originally 
considered for group 10 had to be 
omitted for one or another of the 
reasons earlier cited. 
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When the farm mutuals were 
grouped by geographic divisions and 
then sorted into volume groups ccr- 
responding with those used for the 
country as a whole, numerous coii- 
tradictions again appeared. In cer- 
tain instances, the volume group 
showing lowest costs in one geo- 
graphic division showed the highest 
costs in some other geographic divi- 
sion. A check on the composition of 
the various groups in the Nation- 
wide grouping again brought out the 
fact that a large majority of the com- 
panies in the lowest-cost group, 
group 5 in this instance, operate in 
areas with generally low burning ra- 
tios in farm property. 

* ? + 
Concentration of Business as a 
Cost Factor 

S a third and final step in this 

study the companies in each of 
five States, namely, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
and Illinois, were thrown into groups 
based on volume-of-business - per - 
township of business territory. Briefly 
stated and without here submitting 
any statistical data, the results of 
this grouping indicate that costs tend 
slightly downward with increased 
concentration of business. 

With the possible exception of 
Pennsylvania, this slight downward 
tendency is apparent in the concen- 
tration groupings for each of the five 
States, and it is quite clearly ap- 
parent when all the companies in 
the five States are included in a 
single grouping based on territorial 
concentration of business. Those in- 
terested in more complete informa- 
tion on this, or other phases of the 
study, will find it in Miscellaneous 
Report No. 54 of the Cooperative Re- 
search and Service Division, Farm 
Credit Administration. 

€ * * 
General Conclusions 

HE broad conclusions from this 

study may be summarized as 
follows. There appears to be some 
evidence that a territory of an aver- 
age county or somewhat less is more 
conducive to low expenses and low 
loss costs than either much smaller 
or larger territories. The pronounced 
advantage for relatively small com- 
panies found when all farm mutuals 
are included in a single territorial- 
size grouping largely disappears, 
however, when similar groupings are 
made for geographic divisions or for 
individual States. A wide range in 
average annual costs for the indi- 
vidual companies in all territorial 
size groups also suggests that other 
and less tangible factors of opera- 
tion and management far outweigh 


in importance that of extent of busi- 
ness territory. 

What has just been said about ex- 
tent of business territory as a factor 
in average annual costs applies in a 
general way also to volume of busi- 
ness as a factor in these costs. Com- 
panies of 2% to 5 millions of insur- 
ance make the best showing in a 
Nation-wide grouping, but numerous 
contradictions occur when volume 
groupings are made for geographic 
divisions or individual States. Vol- 
ume of business, like business terri- 
tory, appears to be a minor rather 
than a major factor in insurance cost. 

On the question of relationship be- 
tween territorial concentration of 
business and costs the evidence is 
somewhat more consistent and con- 
clusive. In fact the study appears to 
leave little room for doubt that the 
larger the volume of insurance rela- 
tive to the size of a company’s busi- 
ness territory the lower the costs that 
may be expected. That this should 
be the case seems almost unavoidable. 
The fire insurance mutual with a 
given volume of insurance all in one 
county, let us say, enjoys obvious 
advantages over a company with the 
same volume of fire insurance scat- 
tered over a score or more counties. 

Concentration of business in the 
case of farm fire insurance, it may be 
pointed out, involves no conflagra- 
tion hazard such as must normally 
be reckoned with in urban fire insur- 
ance business. In the case of wind- 
storm insurance, on the other hand, 
substantial territorial spread is a first 
requirement even in farm business. 

Although in this study the sole 
measure of efficiency has been the 
average annual cost for losses and 
operating expenses, it is freely con- 
ceded that such costs are a very in- 
adequate measure of efficient service. 
To give high grade insurance setv- 
ice, a farm mutual must show rea- 
sonable upper limits to its annual 
costs, as well as a low average for a 
period of years. This involves prin- 
ciples and considerations beyond the 
scope of the study which this article 
has attempted briefly to review. 


Holds Injured OCD Worker 
Cannot Collect From County 


A CIVILIAN DEFENSE WORKER IN- 
JURED IN A BLACKOUT MAY NOT 
collect damages from the county ac- 
cording to a recent ruling by Attor- 
ney General Herbert J. Rushton of 
Michigan. The Attorney General 
held that a blackout is a govern- 
mental function and a governmental 
organization is not responsible for 
injuries that result. 
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Announce Standardization of 


Personal Liability Policies 


DOPTION by the American 
A Mutual Alliance and the Na- 

tional Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters of standard 
provisions for two personal liability 
policies — the comprehensive per- 
sonal liability policy and the sched- 
ule personal liability policy — be- 
came effective Jan. 11, 1943, it has 
been announced. Several standard 
endorsements relating to personal 
liability insurance became effective 
the same day. 

The provisions for the two poli- 
cies and the endorsements have been 
adopted by both organizations as a 
part of the national policy standardi- 
zation program which has been un- 
der development since 1934, and 
were prepared in the same manner 
in which other standard provisions, 
policies and standard endorsements 
have been prepared. 

These forms are the result of a 
study of personal liability insurance 
on which various committees of the 
Mutual Casualty Insurance Rating 
Bureau and the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
have been engaged for some time. 
A number of changes in manual rules 
and classifications were made for 
the purpose of broadening the scope 
of coverage and simplifying its ap- 
plication. The rates have been mate- 
rially reduced. Revised manual pages 
covering the changes in manual rules, 
classifications, and rates were sent to 
all manual holders prior to the effec- 
tive date of the program. 

Comprehensive Personal Liability 
Policy: The need for.a policy cover- 
ing on a comprehensive basis the 
personal liability of insureds moti- 
vated the development of the com- 
prehensive personal liability insur- 
ance contract. This policy does not 
require the use of a survey form. 
It provides complete bodily injury 
and property damage liability cover- 
age for personal activities of the in- 
sured, including all premises where 
the named insured maintains a resi- 
dence, vacant land other than farm 
land, sports, dogs, saddle animals, 
private teams, and also written con- 
tracts relating to the insured prem- 
ises. The policy is completely auto- 
matic with respect to additional resi- 
dence premises. Coverage is ex- 
cluded for business activities and 
business property which includes 
residences rented to others or held 
for such rental. However, coverage 
may be provided for residences or 


other property rented to others, 
whether on or away from the in- 
sured premises, if specifically de- 
clared and a _ premium charged 
therefor. 

Schedule Personal Liability Policy: 
The schedule personal liability pol- 
icy fulfills the insurance wants of in- 
dividuals desiring coverage for spe- 
cific hazards. It continues in force 
the method of coverage available in 
the past. The policy provides for 
five separate and distinct hazards, 
coverage for any one or more of 
which may be selected by the in- 
sured on an optional basis, designated 
as (1) personal activities, (2) prem- 
ises, (3) sports, (4) golf and (5) 
dogs and horses. The hazard desig- 
nated as personal activities is de- 
fined as covering any act or omission 
of an insured and the premises, 
sports and golf hazards. The policy 
provides complete automatic cover- 
age with respect to additional prem- 
ises, dogs or saddle horses if notice 
is given to the company within 
thirty days after commencement of 
the additional exposure. 

Optional Coverages: Both the com- 
prehensive and schedule personal lia- 
bility policies include standard pro- 
visions for medical payments cover- 
age on the residence premises, em- 
ployers’ liability and employers’ lia- 
bility medical payments coverage for 
domestic servants. These coverages 
as well as property damage coverage 
are optional. Companies may pre- 
pare their policies to provide any or 
all of these coverages or may add 
to them, either as policy provisions 
or by endorsement, other coverages 
which they may wish to make avail- 
able. 

Definition of Insured: The insured 
under both policies includes the 
named insured and also includes, if 
residents of his household, his spouse 
and relatives of either under the age 
of 21 years. No additional charge is 
made for the inclusion as insured of 
minor children and of other minor 
relatives residing in the insured’s 
household. Adult members of the in- 
sured’s household who are residents 
thereof may be covered as insured 
under both policies. 

Exclusions: The usual basic ex- 
clusions in general liability policies 
apply under the comprehensive and 
schedule personal liability policy 
forms. These exclusions are few in 
number and are clearly defined in the 
policies. 
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Endorsements: There is a stand- 
ard endorsement which converts the 
schedule policy into a comprehensive 
policy. There is also an endorsement 
for attachment to a comprehensive 
general liability policy to convert it 
into the equivalent of the comprehen- 
sive personal liability coverage. A third 
endorsement, for use on a compre- 
hensive general liability policy which 
also affords coverage for an individu- 
al’s business operations, provides un- 
der the comprehensive general liabil- 
ity policy a personal liability coverage 
the equivalent of that available un- 
der the comprehensive personal lia- 
bility form. 

Rates: The rates for comprehensive 
personal liability insurance at stand- 
ard limits are $10.00 bodily injury 
and $2.50 property damage, repre- 
senting a substantial reduction in the 
rates previously charged for this in- 
surance. No additional charge is 
made for the comprehensive feature 
of the coverage. The rates at stand- 
ard limits for additional residences 
covered basically under this policy 
are $2.50 bodily injury and $1.00 
property damage. The additional 
residence rate is charged for (1) 
each location in excess of one where 
the named insured maintains a resi- 
dence, (2) the portion of a two- 
family dwelling not occupied by the 
insured, and (3) garages and stables 
incidental to the premises rented in 
part to others for dwelling purposes, 
or held for such rental. 

The rates for personal liability in- 
surance as covered under the sched- 
ule personal liability policy are $8.00 
bodily injury and $2.00 property 
damage at standard limits. ‘These 
rates represent a substantial reduc- 
tion in the rates previously apply- 
ing for this insurance, and contem- 
plate coverage only for any act or 
omission of the insured and_ the 
premises, sports and golf hazards. 
Reductions in the property damage 
rates for the golfers’ and sports clas- 
sifications and in the rates for other 
hazards covered under the schedule 
personal liability policy have also 
been made. 

The rates under both the compre- 
hensive and schedule personal lia- 
bility policies for coverage of adult 
members of the insured’s household 
are $3.00 bodily injury and $1.00 
property damage per person at stand- 
ard limits. These rates likewise rep- 
resent a material reduction in the 
rates previously in force. 

Broadened Classification Coverage: 
In addition to developing standard 
provisions for two personal liability 
policies, important changes in the 
coverage for personal liability, resi- 
dence, farm, sports, golf and employ- 
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ers’ liability insurance were made as 
follows: 

The residence and farms classifica- 
tions have been broadened to include 
at the basic rates coverage for garages 
and stables away from residence prem- 
ises used for partial dwelling occupancy 
by the insured, his guests or servants, 
or by others for such purposes if on a 
non-rental basis. Previously it was nec- 
essary to charge for such garages and 
stables as additional residences. The 
coverage in this respect now parallels 
the coverage provided under the per- 
sonal liability classifications. 

The personal liability, residence and 
farms classifications have been broad- 
ened to include at the basic rates cov- 
erage for all buildings on the insured 
premises used by the insured, his guests 
or by others for dwelling purposes, if 
on a non-rental basis. Previously it was 
necessary to charge for such buildings 
as additional residences. 

The definition of insured has been 
amended for the personal liability, resi- 
dence, farms, and the family sports and 
golfers’ classifications to include not only 
the named insured but also, if residents 
of his household, his spouse and rela- 
tives of either under the age of 21 
years. It no longer is necessary to 
make an additional charge for coverage 
of minor children under the personal 
liability, residence and farms classifica- 
tions; in addition, other minor relatives 
of the husband or wife, if residents of 
the named insured’s household, are in- 
cluded in the coverage without addi- 
tional charge. 

The personal liability and sports clas- 
sifications have been broadened to in- 
clude coverage for canoes or rowboats 
whether or not equipped with outboard 
motors or sails. Previously a separate 
rate was charged for such boats equip- 
ped with outboard motors or sails. 

The farms classifications have been 
broadened to include at the basic rates 
coverage for all buildings on the prem- 
ises used by all employes for dwelling 
purposes. Previously such coverage was 
restricted to occupancy by domestic 
servants. The classifications also in- 
clude without additional charge coverage 
for: (1) farm implements, and farm 
tractors and trailers not subject to mo- 
tor vehicle registration, while not being 
used under contract to others for a 
charge; (2) draft animals, including ve- 
hicles for use therewith, while not be- 
ing used for route delivery, or under 
contract to others for a charge; and (3) 
dogs; and saddle animals straying away 
from the insured premises. 

The basic alienated premises (grant- 
ors’ protective coverage) and completed 
operations exclusions no longer apply to 
the personal liability, residence and 
farms classifications. The basic product 
liability exclusion does not apply to 
the personal liability and residence clas- 
sifications but continues to apply to the 
farms classifications. 

Employers’ medical payments cover- 
age ($250 or $500 limit) for domestic 
servants will apply in addition to em- 
ployers’ liability including immediate 
medical aid. The rule which provides 
that the rates apply for the maximum 
number of servants employed at any 


one time has been made available to 
all classifications. 
Treatment of Existing Policies: 


Certain rules have been adopted to 
facilitate the introduction of the new 
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policies and various manual changes. 
Any outstanding policy which does 
not provide or is not rewritten to 
provide personal liability insurance 
on a comprehensive basis may be en- 
dorsed as of the effective date of the 
program without premium adjust- 
ment to include the broadened cov- 
erages specified in the several per- 
sonal liability, residence and other 
classifications, 

Any outstanding policy which pro- 
vides personal liability on a compre- 
hensive basis or which provides cov- 
erage for any element of exposure in- 
cluded basically under the new com- 
prehensive personal liability cover- 
age, may be replaced or rewritten on 
the basis of the new comprehensive 
personal liability coverage, effective 
on or after January 11, 1943, and 
premium adjustment may be made 
on a pro rata basis as of the effec- 
tive date of the new insurance. 

It will not be permissible to write 
a comprehensive personal liability 
policy excluding any type of hazard 
insured thereunder basically even 
though such hazard is insured under 
other policies expiring subsequent to 
the effective date of the comprehen- 
sive personal liability policy. 

Methods of Writing Comprehen- 
sive Insurance: From this brief de- 
scription of the program it will be 
seen that recognition has been made 
of the need for flexibility in order 
that varying practices of the com- 
panies may be met. For example, 
several methods of writing compre- 
hensive personal liability insurance 
are available; (1) the comprehen- 
sive personal liability policy, (2) 
the schedule personal liability policy 
converted by endorsement into a 
comprehensive personal liability pol- 
icy, and (3) the comprehensive gen- 
eral liability policy, endorsed to pro- 
vide comprehensive personal liabil- 
ity insurance, with coverage for busi- 
ness operations of the insured in- 
cluded or excluded. Personal liabil- 
ity insurance on a comprehensive or 
schedule basis may be written in 
combination with other casualty cov- 
erages in a single policy form thus 
permitting companies to continue the 
use of combination residence policies. 








Reports On New York 


Liquidation Bureau 
SUPERINTENDENT OF INSURANCE, 
LOUIS H. PINK OF NEW YORK, IN 


announcing that a 6 per cent initial 
dividend totaling more than $6,000,- 
000 was paid to creditors of the 
Bond & Mortgage Guarantee Com- 
pany on December 30, took occasion 
to review briefly the work of the 
liquidation bureau of the Depart- 


ment during the past four years. 

“One of the most difficult and com- 
plex problems ever faced by the In- 
surance Department,” said Mr. Pink, 
“has been the liquidation of over one 
hundred insurance companies since 
the crash of 1933. As of December 
31, 1938, and since that time, ninety 
companies have been in the process 
of active liquidation, many of them 
small with relatively few problems, 
but many with assets running into 
millions of dollars. 

“Since 1939 fifty of the ninety 
companies have been completely 
liquidated and as to the remaining 
forty companies the proceedings have 
been substantially completed in 
twenty-eight. All claims against the 
title and mortgage companies involv- 
ing hundreds of thousands of credi- 
tors have been determined by the 
Department and approved by the 
courts. Dividends have also been 
paid in all the companies except the 
New York Title and Mortgage Com- 
pany and there, too, an initial divi- 
dend of 3 per cent has been pre- 
pared and only awaits court sanc- 
tion.” 

In paying tribute to the excellent 
task performed by the personnel of 
the Liquidation Bureau, Mr. Pink 
said: “In spite of the absence of an 
active real estate market, the liquida- 
tion bureau in the last four years 
has sold mortgages and real estate 
totaling nearly $25,000,000. During 
that same period over $45,000,000 
has been paid to creditors out of 
the general assets of the companies 
in liquidation. The Bureau has had 
what is probably the largest liquida- 
tion program of any government 
agency in the country. The men and 
women in the Bureau have served 
the public earnestly, efficiently and 
loyally and are entitled to very great 
credit.” 

= e °® 


Mass. Withdraws Approval 


Of ’’Premium Discount Rule’’ 


INSURANCE COM MISSIONER CHARLES 
F, J. HARRINGTON OF MASSACHUSETTS 
has withdrawn approval of the “pre- 
mium discount rule” under which 
stock companies’ premiums for 
workmen’s compensation insurance 
in the state were subject to a dis- 
count of 11.4 per cent of that por- 
tion of the premium in excess of 
$5,000. 

The rule which has been in effect 
since May, 1936, involved grading 
of the producer’s commission on 
large compensation risks. Its primary 
purpose was to narrow the net cost 
margin between stock and mutual 
carriers on large risks. 
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HEALTH LEADERS REVIEW 


INDUSTRIAL MEDICINE PROBLEMS 


N intensive discussion of in- 
A dustrial medicine problems fea- 
tured the Fifth Annual Con- 
gress on Industrial Health, sponsored 
by the Council on Industrial Health 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, held in Chicago, January 11-13. 
Of particular interest to insurance 
organizations was the Symposium on 
Medical Relations in Workmen's 
Compensation which was presented 
jointly by the Bureau of Legal Medi- 
cine and Legislation and by the 
Council on Industrial Health. Pre- 
siding at this section was Dr. Pay- 
mond Hussey of Baltimore, Mary- 
land, who gave the report of the 
Committee on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation of which he is chairman. Dr. 
Hussey pointed out that this is a 
relatively new committee in the 
Council on Industrial Health and he 
expressed the hope that this Sym- 
posium on Medical Relations in 
Workmen’s Compensation would be- 
come an annual affair at the Con- 
gress on Industrial Health. At the 
time the first workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws were passed in the years 
following 1911, the medical profes- 
sion was largely a_ neighborhood 
proposition. The doctor considered 
that anything he learned about his 
patient was to be kept in the strict- 
est confidence. It was a number of 
years before the medical profession 
came to feel that they also had an 
obligation to the State under work- 
men’s compensation laws and to the 
employer, as well as to the patients 
whom they were treating. Dr. Hus- 
sey pointed out the need for more 
meetings between the various groups 
interested in workmen’s compensa- 
tion, so that they could understang 
each other’s viewpoint in connection 
with these state laws. All too often 
the employers, the insurance com- 
panies, the employes, the state com- 
pensation commission and the medi- 
cal profession have worked at odds 
when, as a matter of fact, their in- 
terests were very much the same. 
Dr. Hussey stated that it would be 
to the benefit of all parties if there 
were a more completed understand- 
ing of the problems and viewpoints 
of each by the others. One of the 
big problems facing those interested 
in the workmen’s compensation field 
is the determination of disability. 
It is necessary for all parties to 
work together harmoniously if there 
is to be a fair settlement of this 
question in the administration of 
workmen’s compensation laws. 


An interesting discussion was pre- 
sented by Dr. Harry Huber on be- 
half of the Committee that has been 
studying allergy and its place in 
compensation procedure. It - was 
stated that about ten per cent of 
the total population has some form 
of allergy. Allergy was described by 
the committee report as a term used 
to designate certain diseases which 
result from contact with substances 
usually considered harmless to nor- 
mal people. The substances cause 
an unusual reaction to the people 
who are particularly susceptible to 
them. The usual evidences of these 
allergies consist of asthma, hay fever, 
and dermatosis. An interesting point 
was that such allergy may develop 
after many years of contact with the 
substance without any previous ef- 
fect. 

The committee report divided 
these allergic people into several 
groups. The first group is one where 
the irritating substance is present in 
connection with the worker’s occu- 
pation, but not present outside. In 
such cases the only satisfactory proc- 
edure is to remove the person from 
the presence of the irritating mate- 
rial. If this can be done by trans- 
fer to another department within the 
same plant, the procedure is simple. 
In many cases, however, it may be 
necessary for the worker to seek an- 
other position. It was the feeling of 
the committee that in such cases, the 
worker should be compensated for 
his lost time while seeking another 
job. It was their feeling that al- 
lergies are a form of occupational 
disease and should be treated along 
much the same lines. In cases where 
the irritating substance is met both 
in connection with the occupation of 
the worker and outside the plant, the 
committee feels that treatment of 
some sort is imperative to reduce the 
worker’s sensitivity. If the irritating 
substance is met with entirely out- 
side of the plant, the worker has no 
claim under the Compensation Laws 
from the standpoint of equity and 
probably not from the legal stand- 
point at the present time. The com- 
mittee report brought out that it is 
not possible to eliminate allergy by 
treatment. The treatment merely re- 
duces the susceptibility of the sub- 
ject to the particular irritating sub- 
stance. The present thought is that 
fright and nervousness do not con- 
tribute to allergy to any measurable 
degree. Discussion disclosed that oc- 
cupational diseases and allergy do 
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not represent a large proportion of 
workmen’s compensation cases. The 
opinion was also expressed in the 
discussion that there are less ad- 
ministrative difficulties in connection 
with occupational disease than in 
connection with accidents under 
workmen’s compensation laws. 


HE control of medical testimony 

was discussed by Dr. Ernest M. 
Hammes of St. Paul, Minn, Dr. 
Hammes is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Medical Testimony of the 
Minnesota State Medical Associa- 
tion, and he described the plan which 
has been in operation in Minnesota 
in an effort to prevent the abuse of 
medical testimony. This plan was 
described in detail in the Journal of 
American Insurance for January, 
1942. The Minnesota plan briefly is 
the establishment of a committee of 
doctors to hear complaints regarding 
medical testimonies. The committee 
in Minnesota does not have any 
power, but it accomplishes its re- 
sults either by censoring the offend- 
ing physician or if the offense is seri- 
ous, by reporting the facts to the 
State Board of Medical Examiners. 
It is an unfortunate situation that 
the legal definition of such conditions 
as insanity is frequently entirely at 
variance with psychiatric and medi- 
cal opinion. Dr. Hammes expressed 
the opinion that much good could 
be accomplished by a clarification 
between the two viewpoints. In 
many states the responsibility for 
correct medical testimony has been 
placed upon the legal profession and 
upon medical commissions appointed 
by the courts or the state. The Min- 
nesota approach is entirely different 
and is from the standpoint that the 
real remedy is a better development 
of conscience on the part of those 
physicians who are testifying in court 
for a fee. 

All complaints must be given to 
the committee in writing, in order to 
avoid as far as possible the intro- 
duction of complaints because of per- 
sonal spite. However, the commit- 
tee recently has decided not to di- 
vulge the name of the complaining 
person. Complaint may be made by 
another physician, by a judge, or 
lawyer. The Bar Association is also 
advised of complaints, so that, if 
necessary, the lawyer involved may 
also be disciplined by his association. 

So far the volume of work has 
been small, and Dr. Hammes feels 
that most complaints are the result 
of over-enthusiasm on the part of 
the testifying physician in his effort 
to help the attorney to win his case. 
One judge in Minnesota recently re- 
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marked to Dr. Hammes that he had 
been surprised how the medical tes- 
timony in that State had softened 
since the establishment of this medi- 
cal committee. In the recently con- 
cluded fall term of court in Minne- 
sota, Dr. Hammes said there had not 
been a single complaint to the com- 
mittee. This is in contrast to a con- 
siderable number of complaints which 
were received in the early days of 
the committee’s activities. The chair- 
man of the meeting, Dr. Hussey, 
pointed out that the testimony of a 
physician frequently is considerably 
different when he is testifying before 
other physicians than when he is 
testifying before laymen. It appears 
to have a salutory effect upon the 
testimony of physicians when they 
realize that other men in their pro- 
fession are checking up on their tes- 
timony. Widespread interest has 
been evident in this Minnesota plan, 
and Dr. Hammes expressed the hope 
that this is a major step toward the 
elevation of medical testimony not 
only in Minnesota but in other states 
as well. He called attention to the 
fact that the situation is no worse 
in Minnesota than it is in other 
states, but they are attempting to 
keep control of the few black sheep 
or ill-advised physicians who may be 
tempted at times to overstep the 
legitimate field of medical testimony. 


LSO of much interest to insur- 

“ance men was an address by 
Henry D. Sayer, general manager of 
the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board of New York City. Mr. Sayer 
spoke on “Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, the Shape of Things to Come.” 
Among the more important state- 
ments of Mr. Sayer are the follow- 
ing : 

The compensation laws have been 
declared by the courts in many states 
to be beneficial statutes, that is, they 
are recognized as having been enacted 
for the benefit of the workers, and as 
beneficial statutes the courts will strive 
to give full effect to their beneficial pro- 
visions and will interpret them liberally. 
Public opinion and policy will demand 
that all who have any duties under 
those statutes shall do their full part to 
make effective their beneficial provi- 
sions. Among the groups whose par- 
ticipation in the system is essential are 
the employers, the insurance carriers 
and the physicians. The interest of each 
group is different, yet they have much 
in common. * * * 
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From the first day of the 
from the first occurrence of 
dent, the doctor has been a 
recognize. He has performed 
lotted task of practicing the curative 
art for the injured worker, of saving 
life, of relieving pain and suffering, and 
of restoring men to full earning capac- 
ity or, at least, to the most useful ca- 
pacity that the circumstances of a par- 
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ticular case will permit. But the doctor, 
as the great individualist, met his ob- 
ligations under the law individually, 
responsible in his opinion only to his 
patient. That he had a wider field and 
that his obligation was greater than 
merely treating his patient, was a con- 
cept that came but slowly and only 
when organized medicine responded to 
its fuller responsibility. * * * 


On one thing I think we must be 
agreed, namely, that the attending phy- 
sician should not hesitate to decline to 
express an opinion on a case that he 
regards as outside his particular field 
of medical knowledge. On the other 
hand, if he feels that he is qualified to 
express an opinion, he should do so 
freely and stand ready to justify his 
opinion medically and logically, and 
having expressed an opinion upon in- 
sufficient consideration, he should not 
refuse to modify his view upon discov- 
ery of factors he had overlooked. And, 
too, we must all agree that the doctor 
who expresses an opinion should give 
that opinion as he honestly and con- 
scientiously believes it to be. There 
should be no claimant's doctor, nor em- 
ployer’s doctor, nor insurance company’s 
doctor, no matter by whom his fee is 
paid. When consulted, the doctor should 
state his opinion fairly. Having so 
stated his opinion, he should stand by it 
if called upon to testify. In no other 
way can the medical profession gain 
and continue in the confidence of the 
public, and particularly those who are 
directly concerned in the operation of 
this legal system. * * * 


In one jurisdiction, the state law has 
provided for a medical board of three 
physicians having special qualifications, 
and this board makes its findings of 
fact and conclusions upon all medical 
questions arising out of claims for oc- 
cupational disease compensation. That 
board, which is presided over by the 
Chairman of this meeting, a member of 
the Council on Industrial Health, has 
performed a notable service. Perhaps 
in the shape of things to come, such 
medical boards shall have a most respon- 
sible part. 


Industry, and insurance serving in- 
dustry, do not fear the granting of com- 
pensation to workers who fall victims 
to real occupational diseases such as I 
have tried to describe. But it seems to 
me that industry cannot be made to 
carry the financial burden of compen- 
sation for all kinds of illness and dis- 
ease, which are the common lot of all 
and which are traceable to employment 
only in the matter of time, and not in 
the matter of causal relation to condi- 
tions fairly incident to and character- 
istic of the employment. * * * 


All of this brings me to a final ob- 
servation. The great problem, the real 
problem of the future, is not in the 
payment of money benefits. It is in the 
prevention of accidents and the furnish- 
ing of healthful working conditions. 
Great strides have been made in the 
field of safety during the past twenty- 
five years. Surely those measures will 
not slacken. That field is the particular 
one of the engineer. But the surface has 
only been scratched in the field of in- 
dustrial health. It is not within the 
scope of this paper to deal with the 
problem of general health among work- 
ers, to comment on the vast cost to 


industry and to the whole people of 


sick absenteeism, and all the other dis- 
advantages directly traceable to public 
health. But if any lesson has been dem- 
onstrated by our vast experience in the 
field of occupational or industrial dis- 
eases, it is that the next twenty-five 
years must see a great awakening to 
the importance of controlling the ele- 
ments that cause occupational disease! 
It is the job of industry, aided and ad- 
vised by the doctors and the engineers, 
to study continuously the dangers and 
hazards of our industrial processes, to 
seek to establish measures for their con- 
trol and to study the measures for their 
cure or alleviation where they have not 
been prevented. 

Insurance will fail industry which it 
serves, medicine will fail the public to 
which it owes endless allegiance, if they 
do not work together for the solution 
of the problems that I have indicated. 
The road lies clear ahead. Though the 
future is obscured by war clouds and 
though the study of many conditions 
may be thrust into the background by 
the immediate and imperative need of 
putting our every effort behind the war 
production program of today, yet we 
must plan for the future and be pre- 
pared at the proper time to do all in 
our power to advance our industrial life 
for the workers, for industry and for 
the public. If we give our highest en- 
deavors, our sober thoughts, our in- 
telligent reasons to the task, we need 
not fear the shape of things to come 
in the realm of workmen’s compensation. 








New Book On Traffic 
Courts 


A NEW BOOK ON “TRAFFIC COURTS” 
BY GEORGE WARREN HAS JUST BEEN 
published by Little, Brown and Com- 
pany of Boston under the joint aus- 
pices of the National Conference of 
Judicial Councils and the National 
Committee on Traffic Law Enforce- 
ments. 

This volume is the first to pre- 
sent a complete picture of the pre- 
vailing conditions in the traffic 
courts. The book lists 57 worth- 
while recommendations for a better 
system which are the result of a 
nation-wide survey of the traffic 
courts and their personnel, made 
both by personal contact of the au- 
thor and by mailed questionnaires to 
more than 13,000 persons, including 
attorneys-general, judges, justices of 
the peace and others. 

The book offers a complete, au- 
thentic story of the traffic court sit- 
uation, including such important 
topics as the aim and purpose of 
traffic courts, traffic laws, physical 
conditions of courtrooms, manner 
of operation of courts and treatment 
of traffic cases, violation bureaus. 
function of a prosecutor, the “fix,” 
personnel of the courts, the fee sys- 
tem and many others. It is priced 


at $4.00. 
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Sept., p. 11 

Steinmetz, Dr. Richard C., “Is Arson 
Under Control?” — May, p. 19 
Waesche, Vice Admiral R. R., “Port 
Fire Safety” — June, p. 21 

Winter, William D., “Marine Insur- 
ance in a World at War” — Jan., p. 17 


AUTO INSURANCE 


Agree to Cover Emergency Use of 
Autos Without Charge — May, p. 6 
Assigned Risk Plan for Wisconsin 
Motorists — July, p. 10 
Authorizes Pro Reta Cancellation of 
Auto Policies — June, p. 7 
“Automatic Insurance of Other Cars” 
by Edwin W. Patterson — Aug., p. 11 
California Assigned Risk Plan in 
Force — July, p. 8 
Commission Approves Refunds 7 
Virginia Auto Policies — March, 
“Co- operation of Insured in ibility 
Insurance” by Edwin W. Patterson 
— Oct., p. 11 
I. C. C. Warns Motor Carriers Trans- 
porting Explosives — Sept., p. 9 
Illinois Eases Statistical Data Re- 
quired of Auto Companies — May, 


. 6 

ol Auto Owners May Cancel Poli- 
cies on Pro Rata Basis — April, p. 9 
May Transport Fellow Legislators For 
Pay — Dec., p. 8 

Minnesota Fictitious Fleet Ruling 
Amended — July, p. 9 

Minnesota Ruling on Fictitious Fleets 
to Be Amended — June, p. 8 
Minnesota Warns Against Fictitious 
Fleet Writings — May, p. 4 
National Bureau Announces oe in 
Auto Liability Rates — Jan., 

N. Y. Auto Rates and Rules a 71042 
Remain Unchanged — Jan., p. 9 

P. L. Auto Rates Cut in Gas Ra- 
tioned Eastern States — Sept., p. 27 
“Present and Future of Automobile 
Insurance” by John A. Arnold — 
June, p. 15 

Safety Men Watch Ban on New Au- 
tos and Tires — Jan., p. 9 
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CASUALTY 
Casualty Actuarial Society Meets May 
15 — March, p. 9 
Casualty Actuarial Society Meeting — 
May, p. 7 
Congress Studies Civilian War Risk 
Measure — June, p. 10 
“Cumulative agg | and Its Elimi- 
nation” — July, p. 
Health PM A ag Contest Winners 
Announced — April, p. 10 
“Importance of Human Factor in In- 
dustrial Accidents” by Randall R. 
Howard — March, p. 11 
Interstate Rating Report (Casualty- 
Mutual Members) — Dec., p. 22 
Interstate Rating Report (Casualty- 
Stock members) — Dec., p. 24 
New Edition of “Casualty Insurance” 
— April, p. 27 
Statutory Examination of National 
Bureau Completed — Jan., p. 16 
Ten Eyck Resumes Private 
Practice — July, p. 9 
“The Casualty Actuary and Social In- 
surance” by Ralph H. Blanchard — 
Dec., p. 18 
Urges Consideration of Social Insur- 
ance by Casualty Actuaries — Dec., 
p. 17 

COMMISSIONERS 
Agger Confirmed as bey Jersey Com- 


Law 


missioner — Feb., a 

Alexander Named * Com- 
missioner — Nov., p. 7 

Amend Statement Blank for Ocean 
Marine Carriers — Nov., p. 7 


L. George Benjamin, Jr., New South 
Carolina Commissioner — March, p. 4 
Canadian Superintendents’ Meeting 
Cancelled — Sept., p. 5 
J. Austin Carroll Heads Rhode Is- 
land Insurance Dept. — July, p. 4 
Chicago Office of gy Dept. in 
New Quarters — May, p. 4 
Colonel Neslen Tyansterres to Fort 
Douglas — Jan., p. 6 
Commissioners Convention at Denver 
- April, p. 26 
Commissioners Mid-Year Meeting 
Heavily Attended — Dec., p. 13 
Commissioners Select June 8-10 for 
Denver Meeting — Feb., p. 4 
Court Orders Fine For California 
Commissioner’s Action — March, p. 22 


Egleston Named South Carolina Com- . 


missioner — Sept., p. 7 

Erickson Renominated — July, p. 25 
Hodges Named North Carolina Com- 
missioner — Sept., p. 10 

Humphries Named North 7" 
Deputy Commissioner — Nov., 5 
Illinois Dept. Has New Chief ene 
iner — Nov., p. 14 

Interstate Rating Report (Casualty- 
Mutual Members) — Dec., p. 22 
Interstate Rating Report (Casualty- 
Stock Members) — Dec., p. 24 
Interstate Rating Report (Fire Ad- 
visory Committee) — Dec., p. 26 
Interstate Rating Report (Producers’ 
Advisory Committee) — Dec., p. 27 
License Supervisor I1l. Dept. Joins 
Armed Forces — Aug., p. 4 
McLoughlin to Leave New York De- 
partment — Dec., p. 6 
Mid-Western Commissioners 
New Group — Nov., p. 8 
Miller Resigns as Illinois Deputy — 
Feb., p. 10 

Missouri Superintendent 
New Aides — May, p. 4 

Morin Resigns as Rhode Island Com- 
missioner — June, p. 6 

N. A. I. C. Executive Committee 
Recommends Cut in Filings — Oct., 
p. 8 


Form 


Appoints 
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Nelson Resigns _ Illinois Chief Dep- 


uty — June, p. 

Novak Named * ilinois Deputy — 
March, p. 8 

Ottosen, Utah Deputy Commissioner, 
Resigns — Feb., p. 5 


Ottosen Returns to Utah Depart- 
ment — March, p. 10 
Pearl Censured New 
partment — Jan., p. 8 
Perkins Nominated for rey Com- 
missioner Post — April, p 

Personnel of Special N. A 1. *o. Com- 
mittees Announced — Sept., p. 4 


York De- 


Pink Named President of Hospital 
Plan — Dec., p. 5 

Read “ae Oklahoma Primary — 
July, p 


aa of pang ggg Convention 
at Denver — June, p. 
Special Counsel for N. 'y. 
ment Appointed — June, p. 4 
Valuation Committee Report — June, 
p. 14 

Washington Deputy Resigns — Sept., 


p. 4 
F. W. Young, Illinois Deputy, 
signs — March, p. 27 


Depart- 


Re- 


COURT DECISIONS 
Cash Discount as Factor in Adjusting 


Mercantile Losses — March, p. 7 
Court Upholds Payment of Excess 
Commissions — Aug., p. 4 

Decision Giving Compensation to Ath- 
lete Arouses Wide Interest — March, 


p. 23 
High Court Denies Absolute Right of 
Agent to Expirations — Jan, p. 5 
Supreme Court Rules on Impounded 
Premiums — Dec., p. 6 

DEATHS 
Blank, John G., Killed in Accident — 
April, p. 7 
Boney, Dan C., Dies — Sept., p. 5 
Coan, Abbott Sanford, Dies — Nov., 


Boyle, Joseph Henry — Nov., p. 5 
Drown, A. L., Dies — Sept., p. 7 
Frances, Pearce J., Maine Commis- 
sioner Dies — March, p. 4 

Haid, Paul L., Dies — Sept., p. 6 
Hardison, Frank H., Former Mass. 
Commissioner, Dies — April, p. 4 
Fitzgerald, James J., Death of — July, 
. 22 

Jones, F. Robertson, 
p. 10 

McFadden, Jay W., Dies — June, p. 6 
Oliver, Lt. Jack ‘Ward, Dies — June, 


Dies — Jan., 


p. 6 
Pascal, A. L., Dies — Aug., p. 6 
— James Taylor, Dies — Jan., 


Bollock, David H., Dies — Oct., p. 6 
Sharp, J. T., Dies — Feb., p. 20 
Shartzer, Earl a Dies — March, p. 10 
Splaine, James A., Dies — Feb., p. 10 
Staats, Charles B., Dies — Nov., p. 9 
Taggart, Colonel Matthew H., Dies 
— Aug., p. 4 
Ward, Lewis S., Dies — Feb., p. 8 
Wilder, Charles R., Dies — Feb., p. 10 
EDITORIALS 
Deep in the Heart of Georgia — Aug., 


. 3 

“Equality Indeed!” — Sept., p. 3 
Fellow Travelers Along the Way to 
Insurance Taxation — Oct., p. 3 
“Insurance in Wartime — And a 
Word About Taxes” — April, p. 3 
“James Joseph Fitzgerald” — July, 


p. 3 

More Straight Thinking Seems One 
Insurance Need — Feb., p. 3 
“Post-War Insurance” — Dec., p. 3 
“Putting Insurance Company Houses 
in Order” — July, p. 3 


“That — Cow Named Rates” — 
May, p 

“This Patek — Insurance Stocks” — 
Nov., p. 3 


Wartime Interest in Fires Is Preven- 
tion Opportunity — March, p. 3 


bie eae 


i lap tits Sen 


Welcoming New Magazines in the © 


Insurance Field — Jan., p. 3 
“Winning An Insurance Peace” — 


Estimate 10% Decrease in 1942 Farm 
Fire Loss — Dec., p. 5 
Farm Reinsurance Booklet May Be 
Obtained Free — March, p. 7 
Federal Crop Insurance in Operation 
— April, p. 17 
Insurance on 1942 Wheat Sets Record 
— April, p. 6 
Map Plans to Reduce Home & Farm 
Accidents — Feb., p. 9 
FIRE INSURANCE 
Await Public Reaction to War Dam- 
age Insurance Plan — June, p. 9 
Bridging the Gap for War Damage 
Insurance — Nov., p. 26 
Charge to Be Made for War Risk 
Insurance — March, p. 6 
Committee to Study py’ Gap Prob- 
lem Selected — July, p. 
“Deep in the Heart - Georgia” (Edi- 
torial) — Aug., p. 
“Fire fn lg * Should Conform 
With Increased Insurable Values” by 
W. W. Barker — May, p. 25 
Government to Write Land War Risk 
Coverage — Jan., p. 7 
I. C. C. Report Analyzes Motor Truck 
Fire Losses — Dec., p. 6 
Interstate Rating Report (Fire Ad- 
visory Committee) — Dec., p. 26 
Large Increase in Big Fires of 1941 
— Feb., p. 13 
“Liability for Personal Injury and 
Property Damage Caused by Fire” by 
F. W. Davies — Sept., p. 17 
Limitation of talaraeline _ in 


Fire Insurance — June, p. 
Michigan Fire Rates Reduced 7% — 
April, p. 


7 
New York Airs Financed Fire Pre- 
mium Complaints — Oct., p. 6 
New York Studies Private Company 
War Damage Venture — Oct., p. 7 
S. E. U. A. Atlanta Indictment Comes 
as Surprise — Nov., p. 14 
Some Strong Comment on Land War 
Risk Insurance — May, p. 23 
Survey Reveals Rebuilding Costs 
Much Higher — Jan., p. 7 
Tennessee Rescinds War Damage 
Countersignature Order — Nov., p. 6 
Unique War Insurance Plan in China 
— Jan., p. 6 
“War Damage Insurance” 
W. Close — Sept., p. 21 
Welding Gases & Fumes — July, 


p. 20 
“When Noncombustibles Burn” by 
H. J. Horswill — July, p. 19 

FIRE PREVENTION 
An All-Out Civilian Fire Safety Pro- 
gram — April, p. 21 
Appeals to War Workers Not to 
Smoke in Plants — Sept., p. 8 
Atlanta Subpoenas for Fire Insur- 
ance Records Withdrawn — Dec., p. 4 
Cite soe for Fire Prevention Work 
— Sept., 26 
Critical NP F. P. A. Report Sees Stiff- 
ening Regulations as Boston Cafe Fire 


by James 


Result — Dec., p. 20 
“Employee Organization for Fire 
Safety” — Jan., p. 22 


“Fire Prevention From the Commis- 
sioner’s Standpoint” 
trum — July, p. 17 


by John B. Gon- 
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ag gy Week October 4-10 


— Sept., 

“Fire “Waste” oy E. N. Harriman — 
July, p. 26 

Fire raste Contest i. to Be 
Announced — March, 8 


“Is Arson Under Control?” by Dr. 
Richard C. Steinmetz — May, p. 19 
“Liquefied Petroleum Gas Systems for 
Domestic Use” by William H. Rodda 
— Feb. p. 21 
N. F. P. A. Meeting at Atlantic City 
Stresses War Problems — May, p. 17 
N. F. P. A. Warns of Fire Hazard to 
Scrap Rubber Stock Piles — Sept., 

7 
Orders Protection of Gas Stations 
Before Abandonment — Aug., p. 7 
Pink Tells of Mounting Fire Hazards 
— June, p. 5 

“Port Fire Safety” by Vice Admiral 
R. R. Waesche — June, p. 21 
Program for N. F. P. A. Meeting 
Released — April, p. 8 


Publishes “Training Manual for Aux- 
iliary Firemen” — June, p. 7 
“Stand and Fight” Incendiary Bombs 


“The Fire Department Covers Up” 
by William H. Rodda — Sept., p. 15 
Urges Adoption of Modern Fire Pre- 
vention Ordinances — July, p. 7 
Urges Greater Private Plant Protec- 
tion — March, p. 28 

“Wartime Interest in Fires Is Pre- 
vention Opportunity” (Editorial) — 
March, p 

Waste Paper Accumulations Pose 
Serious Fire Hazard — July, p. 6 


FRONTISPIECE 

Agger, Dr. Eugene E., State Bank- 
ing and Insurance Commissioner of 
New Jersey — Feb., p. 2 

Benjamin, L. George, Jr., Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, State of South 
Carolina — April, p. 2 

Caminetti, A., Commissioner of In- 
surance, State. of California — March, 


p. 2 

Carroll, J. Austin, Commissioner of 
Insurance, State of Rhode Island — 
Gct., ». 2 

Hodges, W. P., Commissioner of In- 
surance, State of North Carolina — 
Nov., p. 2 

Parker, Homer C., 
Insurance, State of Georgia 


Commissioner of 


said May, 


p. 2 
Perkins, Alfred W., Commissioner of 
_— State of Maine — June, 


Schmidt, Henry C., Insurance Com- 
— State of Nevada — Aug., 


+ 
Smith, Chase M., Chairman, Insur- 
ance Section, American Bar Assn. — 
Sept., p. 2 
Swain, William J., Commissioner of 
Insurance, State of Delaware — Jan, 


ee: 
Williams, John Sharp, III, Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, State of Missis- 
sippi — July, p 
INLAND MARINE 
Connecticut Bars Personal Property 
Floater — April, p. 5 
Personal Property Plo: ater Being Stud- 
ied in Connecticut — March, p. 6 
INSURANCE (GENERAL) 
A. B. A. Insurance — Studies 
War Problems — Aug., 5 
Alien Insurance in the United States 


— Aug., p. 17 
Announces Committees of A. B. A. 
Insurance Section — Jan., p. 14 
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Another Version of Hands Across the 
Sea — Aug., p. 10 

Buyers Survey War’s Effect on In- 
surance — Dec., p. 7 

C. P. C. U. Professional Designation 
to Be — by New Institute — 
Feb., 

Credit Men Hold Annual Meeting — 
May, 

Credit. ‘a Set For Annual Meeting 
— April, p. 5 
Cunneen Resigns U. 
— July, p. 4 ; 
Dr. Harry J. Loman Named Dean of 
New Institute — May, p. 8 

Franklin and Insurance — Aug., p. 23 
Free War Risk Insurance May Be 
Out — Feb., p. 5 

Hardesty New Manager of Chamber’s 
Insurance Dept. — July, p. 27 
Hilton Joins Chamber’s Insurance De- 
partment — Oct., p. 5 

“Impact of War on Existing Insur- 
ance Coverages” by E. W. Sawyer 
— Sept., p. 11 

“Insularity in Insurance” by Prof. 
Ralph H. Blanchard May, p. 15 
“Insurance and Government” by Prof. 
Ralph H. Blanchard — Feb., p. 17 
Insurance Buyers Examine Company 
Practices — June, p. 27 

Insurance Buyers Will Discuss War 
Problems — April, p. 4 

“Insurance Goes to the Country” by 
John D. Fox — Nov., p. 24 
Insurance in Text Books on Econom- 
ics — May, p. 5 

Mariana Thurber Again Heads In- 
surance Librarians — July, p. 5 
“Marine Insurance in a World at 
War” by William D. Winter — Jan, 
p. 17 

Meeting of University Teachers of 
Insurance in New York — Jan.,, p. 15 
Minnesota Cuts Down on Filing Re- 


S. Chamber Post 





quirements — Nov., p. 7 
Montana’s Suit Against Pearl Settled 
— Aug., p. 9 


New Correspondence Course in Fire 
&, Casualty Insurance — July, p. 23 
New Institute Announces Trustees 
and Program — March, p. 25 

No Opinion Issued on Legality of 
War Risk Plan — Feb., p. 7 

“One Credit Man’s Version of In- 
surance” by William J. Claussen — 
Dec., p. 15 

O. P. A. Denies Claims Men Pre- 
ferred Status — Sept., p. 5 

Pink Appoints Interstate Rating Com- 
mittee — July, p. 24 
“Post-War Insurance” 
Dec., p. 3 

“Premium Volume vs. Surplus As the 
Key to Catastrophe Reinsurance Cov- 
erage” by Ambrose B. Kelly — March, 


(Editorial) — 


p. 17 

Publishes Reading List for C. P. C. 

U. Examinations — Sept., p. 5 

“Report of Insurance Problems of 

Banks” by A. G. Reader — July p. : 

“The Future of Insurance” y Dr. 

S. Huebner — May, p. 11 

“The Role of Insurance in the De- 

fense Program” by Captain Reese F. 

Hill — Jan., p. 19 

U. S. Chamber Insurance Committee 

Named — July, p. 6 

University Teachers Cancel Annual 

Convention — Dec., p. 5 

Von Thaden Heads Excess Under- 

writers — Jan., p. 4 

“Wartime Insurance Problems” by 

John A. Arnold — Nov., p. 15 
LEGISLATION 

Congress Studies Civilian War Risk 
Measure — June, p. 10 


January, 1943—23 


Kentucky Enacts Many Bills of In- 
terest — March, p. 21 

Legislature Receives Complete Report 
from Pink — March, p. 27 

Maryland Dept. Suggests Insurance 
Law Changes — Sept. p. 22 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Life Presidents Cancel Annual Con- 


vention — Oct., p. 4 
New Life Insurance Up 14% in 1941 
— Feb., p. 9 


New York Dept. Report on Counselor 
Investigation — Feb., p. 4 


MUTUAL (GENERAL) 


Adams Heads New England Mutuals 
— June, p. 6 

American Mutual Liability Announces 
Promotions — March, p. 9 

American Mutual Reinsurance i 
Plans Sales Campaign — April, p 
Atlantic Mutual Joins Select .... 
of Century Old Companies — April, 


p. 23 

Baker Loaned to Public Safety Or- 
ganization — Feb., p. 8 

Best Named Secretary of National 
Retailers — July, p. 25 

Black Elected President of United 
Mutual — March, p. 6 

Brown Heads Mutual Organizations 
— Dec., p. 6 

Celina Mutual Reinsurers Affiliated 
Stock Mate — Nov., p. 13 

Central Field Men in Annual Roundup 
— March, p. 8 

Central Manufacturers’ Reinsurers 
Ohio Underwriters — Sept., p. 6 
Century Olds by the Dozen — April, 


p. 7 
Coal Merchants Mutual Adds New 
Directors — Dec., 


. 8 
Dann Heads Richland County Mu- 
tual — Feb., p. 7 
Executive Changes in Philadelphia 
Contributionship — Jan., p. 24 
Ferris Heads Utica Fire Ins. Co. — 
Feb., p. 
47th Annual Mutual Convention Held 
by National Association — Oct., p. 10 
Grain Dealers Elect New Officers — 
April, p. 23 
Gray Named President of Ohio Hard- 
ware — March, p. 22 
weg ag Heads Minnesota Mutuals 
— Oct., 6 
Honor ag 'T. Haviland on 25th An- 
niversary — July, p. 25 
Hutchinson Named Vice Pres. of 
Millers of Harrisburg — June, p. 5 
Jacobs Renominated for Director of 
U. S. Chamber — Feb., p. 6 
Kansas Mutuals Elect — Nov., p. 8 
Kegg — After 38 Years Service 
— Jan, .: 
Kemper onor of Industrial Surgery 
Fellowships — Nov., p. 9 
Kemper Named Director of Pennsyl- 
vania Lumbermens — Nov., p. 6 
Kitch Named Secretary of Security 
Mutual — July, p. 27 
Kuechle Member of Chamber’s Indus- 
trial Health Committee — March, 


p. 27 

Liberty Mutual Celebrates 30th An- 
niversary — Nov., p. 14 

L. M. C. Sponsors Noted Radio Com- 
mentator — Nov., p. 6 

Lumbermens 30th Anniversary Din- 
ner — Dec., p. 8 

C. yo. MeCotaes Heads Grain Dealers 
— 6 

Michigan Tiutual Executive Celebrates 
25th Anniversary — Aug., p. 27 
Michigan 1752 Club Meets in Flint — 
Feb., p. 8 ° 

Minnesota Implement Changes Name 
— May, p 
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Muller Heads Minnesota Farm Mu- 
tuals — Feb., p. 7 

Mutual Company Official Elected 
Bank Vice-President — May, p. 7 
Mutual Engineers See Danger in War- 
time Coal Storage — Oct. p. 8 
Myers Heads Michigan Farm Excess 
of Loss Association — March, p. 7 
New Booklet on Reinsurance Cover- 
ages for Farm Mutuals — Feb. p. 7 
New York Mutuals Form Federation 
— April, p. 8 

New York State Mutuals Hold Con- 
vention at Syracuse — Feb., p. 6 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Elects Of- 
ficers — May, p. 28 

Pennsylvania Millers Elects Officers 


— April, p. 4 
Pennsylvania Mutuals Elect — July, 
p. 7 


Rogers Elected President of Western 
Millers — March, p. 7 
Roth Appointed Secretary, 
mens Mutual — July, p. 7 

South Carolina Mutual Nears Fiftieth 
Anniversary — Aug., p. 7 

Surprise Harry F. Gross on Fiftieth 
Anniversary — July, p. 5 

Texas Mutual Association Announces 
Officers for 1942 — March, p. 8 

The Contribution of Mutual Insurance 
Toward Winning the War — Aug,, 
p. 21 

Treimer Heads Iowa Mutuals — Nov., 
p. 12 

Triple Anniversary for Tripp — June, 


Lumber- 


p. 6 

Two Advanced by 
ers — Nov., p. 7 
Two New England Companies Elect 
New Officers — March, p. 7 
Wisconsin Mutuals Hold Annual Con- 
vention — Oct., p. 7 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“Abuses of Medical Testimony — The 
Minnesota Experiment” by M 3 
Mackay — Jan, p. 11 

“Highways in the Sky” by William 
H. Rodda — Nov., p. 17 


National Retail- 


Illinois Cracks Down on _ Family 
Group Life Policies — Nov., p. 4 
Industrial Health Leaders Meet in 
Chicago — Jan., p. 10 

Jones of Illinois Talks on — 


line” Life Policies — Oct., p. 26 
National Chamber Reviews Wartime 
Needs — May, p. 9 

Pink Discusses Medical and Hospital 
Plans — Nov., p. 13 

Post-War Economics — Feb., p. 8 


R. F. C. Reports on Collateral Pay- 
ments of Loan to Britain — Aug., 
p. 6 


U. S. Chamber Meeting Shifted to 
Chicago — March, p. 24 
War Effort Less Costly 
pression — Feb., p. 4 


POLICY FORMS 


Auto Endorsement Feo Approved 
for Use in Texas — Feb., 

Fire Renewal Certificates Permissible 
in New York — April, p. 8 
Jones Outlines Auto Policy 
dure — July, p. 9 

List of States Approving Renewal 
Certificates Grows — March, p. 8 


Than De- 


Proce- 


Maine Bans Fire Renewal Certifi- 
cates — Nov., p. 27 

Maryland Recommends Use of Re- 
newal Endorsement Form — March, 


p. 7 

Michigan O. K.’s Renewal Endorse- 
ment — April, p. 26 

Minnesota Recommends Use of Re- 
newal Endorsement — Feb., p. 8 
Missouri Approves W. C. Renewal 
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Certificates — Sept., p. 9 

National Council Approves Compen- 

sation Renewal Slips — June, p. 8 

N. H. Authorizes Use a Renewal 

Certificates — April, p. 

New York Authorizes Use of _ 

Renewal Certificates — July, p 

New York Standard Fire Policy Re. 

vision of 1942 — May, p. 4 

Pa. O. K.’s Use of Renewal Certifi- 

cates on Compensation Policies — 

April, p. 9 

Pink May Recommend Renewal Cer- 

tificate Plan — Feb., p. 

Renewal Certificates Banned in Indi- 

ana — April, p. 20 

Washington Bans Renewal Certifi- 

cates for Present — April, p. 8 

Washington O. K.’s Auto Renewal 

Certificates — June, p. 8 
PUBLIC PROPERTY 

Brief for Rehearing Filed in 

School Case — April, p. 5 

Holds State Properties Must Insure 

in State Fund — July, p. 6 


Texas 


RATES 
Companies Comply With Missouri 
Fire Rate Reduction Order — Oct., 
p. 5 
Michigan Fire Rates Reduced 7% — 
April, p. 7 
Missouri Approves Reduction in Com- 
pensation Rates — Dec., p. 5 


National Bureau Announces Raise in 
Auto Liability Rates — Jan, p. 23 
New Phase of Missouri Fire Rate In- 
vestigation — Sept., p. 24 

. Y. Compensation Rates Revised 
Effective July 1 — June, p. 7 
Pink Appoints Interstate Rating Com- 
mittee — July, p. 24 
P. L. Auto Rates Cut in Gas Ra- 
tioned Eastern States — Sept., p. 27 
Supreme Court Rules on Impounded 
oe — Dec., p. 6 

Yo Reduction in oo Compensa- 

tion Rates — June, p. 

“That Sacred Cow Named Rates” 
(Editorial) — May, p. 3 


RULINGS 
Caminetti Warns Against False Ad- 
vertising — Feb., p. 10 
Georgia Will Accept Defense Bonds 
as Deposits — March, p. 24 
H. O. L. C. Contract Gets Minne- 
sota Approval — April, p. 6 
Holds State Properties Must Insure 
in State Fund — July, p. 6 
Holds Term Policy Premium May 
Be Paid in Installments — Jan., p. 6 
Kentucky Ruling on Division of Com- 
missions — April, p. 10 
Minnesota Fictitious Fleet 
Amended — July, p. 9 
Minnesota Ruling on Fictitious Fleets 
to Be Amended — June, p. 8 
Minnesota Warns _. Fictitious 
Fleet Writings — May, p. 4 
Must Furnish Insured With Exact 
Copy of Policy — Feb., p. 9 
Must Pay Tax on Insurance Trans- 
acted in Federal Areas — March, p. 4 
Ohio Rules on Valuation of Assets — 
Aug., p. 5 
Rules Auto Dealers May Be Licensed 
as Agents — March, p. 9 
Ruling on Non-Resident Agents — 
Jan., p. 5 
Texas Bars Class Change of Autos 
Obeying ODT Orders — Sept., p. 9 
Unlicensed Brokerage Case in Penn- 
sylvania — Nov., p. 8 

STATISTICS 
1941 Fire Losses Up 5% — Jan, p. 8 
February Fire Losses Up 18 % — 
March, p. 8 


Ruling 





March —_ Losses Down 3% — 
April, p. 
April Fire Losses Down 5% — May, 


MM Fire Losses Down 9% — June, 
Aes Fire Losses Down 10% — July, 
Te tek Senn thee ib ee. 
ae Fire Losses Were 18% Lower 


— Sept. p. 8 
September Fire Losses Down 18% 
— Oct. p. 8 

October Fire Losses Down 27% — 
Nov., p. 8 

November Fire Losses Up 1.35% — 
Dec., p. 4 

November Traffic ~— Tie All- 
Time High — Jan., p. 

Traffic Deaths Up 7% * January — 
March, p. 9 

February — Deaths 
April, p. 1 

March traffic Deaths Down 11% — 
May, p. 6 

April — Deaths Down 14% — 
June, p. 

May Prac Deaths Drop 25% — 
ul 

Fb Deaths — Downward 
Trend — Aug. 

July — "hc. Down 30% — 
Sept., p. 

August Trafic Deaths Drop 40% — 
Oct., p. 

Scot tber Traffic Deaths Down 40% 

— Nov., 
October. Pr affic Deaths Down 49% 
— » pe S 

Large Seoeane in Big Fires of 1941 
— Feb., p. 13 : 

U. S. Accident Toll Up 5% in 1941 
— March, p. 9 


Indeed!” 


Lower — 


TAXATION 


“Equality (Editorial) — 


» Pp. 3 
"Fellow Travelers Along the Way to 


Insurance Taxation” (Editorial) — 
Oct., p. 3 

“Insurance In Wartime — And a 
Word — Taxes” (Editorial) — 
April, p 


Must Bay Tax on Insurance Trans- 
acted in Federal Areas — March, p. 4 
Statement of A. V. Gruhn Before 
House Ways & Means Committee on 
Taxation — April, p. 14 

Statement of Ray Murphy Before 
House Ways & Means Committee on 
Taxation — April, p. 14 

“The New Menace to Insurance” by 
W. C. Betts — Nov., p. 11 

“This Week — Insurance Stocks” 
(Editorial) — Nov., p. 

U. S. Chamber a lly Hidden In- 
surance Taxes Up 7% — Nov., p. 5 
Ways & Means Committee Ends In- 
surance Tax Hearing — April, p. 13 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 


Commission Rules Against Mass. 
State Fund Petition — June, p. 4 
Decision Giving Compensation To 
Athlete Arouses Wide Interest — 
March, p. 23 

Mass. Supreme Court Hears Appeal 
on Compensation Fund — July, p. 4 
Missouri Approves Reduction in Com- 
pensation Rates — Dec., p. 5 
Mutuals Lead Compensation Writers 
in Tennessee — April, p. 9 

N. Y. Compensation Rates Revised 
Effective July 1 — June, p. 7 

State Fund Petition Barred From 
Aug., p. 24 
Dept. Rating 


Massachusetts Ballot — 
Texas Revises War 


Plan — Nov., p. 14 
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LUMBER MUTUALS) 


* 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 








INDIANA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NATIONWIDE INSURANCE 
Gw1C£E 





Gale & Stone, Boston—Mutual Insurance Bureau, Philadelphia—Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Agency, Inc., Mansfield, Ohio, Pittsburgh, Penna.—Lumbermens & Manufacturers Mutuals, Inc., 
James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha — Associated Mutuals, Inc., 
Atlanta, Ga. — Lumber Mutual Agency, Indianapolis, Memphis, Dallas, Kansas City — The 


Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Spokane. 

















» pe. lights of a war-torn world have been tragically going out. 


Only here in America do lamps gleam with the promise of 


a secure tomorrow. 

And yet, every day many of us are faced with the possibility 
of a crippling financial loss. through an unexpected automobile 
accident, a disastrous fire, an industrial mishap. 

In carrying insurance, be sure you are fully safeguarded. The 
policy back of Hardware Mutuals policy makes your interest the 
first consideration. It means more than financial reimbursement 


—it’s a way of doing business—for every policyholder it’s vigilant 
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FEDERATED HARDWARE 
Hardware Dealers Mutual F 


Mutual Implement a 


MUTUALS 


- smsurance Company, Home Office, Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


nd Hardware tesurance Company, Home Offve, Owatonna, Minnesota 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Home Off Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


protection that’s solidly and dependably rooted in fair dealing. 

For more than a quarter century, this policy back of the policy 
has also meant sound, conservative management—direct dealing 
with you through full-time representatives—careful selection of 
risks —and the return of resultant dividend savings to policy- 
holders. These dividend savings have ‘totaled more than 
$76,000,000.00 to date. 

Write for our free booklet “‘Reducing’your Expenses” which 
gives you full information. Licensed in every state. Offices in 


principal cities. 


: Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wis. * Owatonna, Minn. 


Compensation, Automobile and other lines of 


CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 








